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Personnel Research in the Y. M. C. A. 


Progress on a Five-Year Program 


By OwEn E. Pence, National Council Y.M.C.A. 


Mr. Pence, who presents this enheartening survey of researches 
recently completed and in progress in various branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, ts Secretary for Research in the 
Personnel Division of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 


the experience which one organiza- 

tion has been passing through in 
its attempt, during recent years, to 
apply some of the modern scientific 
methods of personnel study to its own 
problems. The statement will prob- 
ably err on the side of being too com- 
prehensive. But I shall try to present 
a survey of our personnel situation in 
quite specific terms, to point out some 
of the plans which were set up to meet 
it, to indicate something of the progress 
made, and finally to refer to some of 
the problems of coéperative personnel 
study which we have encountered. A 
later speaker will present in detail cer- 
tain of the specific studies now in 
progress or completed. 

It is sometimes said that institutions 
are perhaps more concerned with 
perpetuating their status than with 
facts, favorable or unfavorable, which 
might abridge the scope of their func- 
tions. Whether this is typical of all 
institutions, or of any group of them, 
I do not know. In speaking for 


1 Read at the Annual Fall Conference of 
the Personnel Research Federation, No- 
vember 16, 1929. 


I: IS my purpose briefly to present 


one social-religious organization, apart 
from any religious implications which 
may be involved, it would seem that 
institutions of whatever type probably 
have this much in common: that they 
tend to perpetuate their structure and 
procedures without giving adequate 
emphasis to the individuals involved; 
—and that in general their personnel 
problem is the problem of rediscovering 
the person, and reconstructing both 
structure and procedures around his 
welfare and growth. That, it would 
seem, was the essential significance of 
many of the reports presented yester- 
day, and of last night’s exceptional 
addresses. Even the institution of 
government was seen to be no ex- 
ception. 

Personnel research among the social 
and religious agencies is relatively new, 
much more recent, no doubt, than in 
the case of either education or indus- 
try. In presenting the experience of 
one organization, there is of course no 
attempt to speak for all similar types of 
organization, nor to imply that what 
has been done up until now may be 
applied fruitfully elsewhere. The Y. 
M. C. A. has however profited greatly 
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from its membership in the Personnel 
Research Federation for the past three 
or four years, and from meetings 
similar to these. We have found that 
we have very much to learn from per- 
sonnel studies both in industry and in 
education, and have to some extent 
borrowed techniques and applied them 
to our own problems. It may not be 
assumed however that the problems 
are altogether similar, and that funda- 
mental adaptations are not sometimes 
necessary. 

If personnel research is new among 
social and religious agencies, the prob- 
lem itself is not new. Such organiza- 
tions have their own problems of select- 
ing and training their own professional 
leadership, and in achieving efficient 
personnel administration. Because of 


public or semi-public support, and for 
many other reasons such organizations 
have long had abundant reason to 


attempt to find suitable measures of 
their productivity. 

The research activities of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association involve 
many fields, such as character measure- 
ment, methods of character education, 
building science, problems of adminis- 
tration and finance, and not least of all, 
the personnel problem. It is the pur- 
pose of this report briefly to review 
activities in the latter fields. 

Personnel research in the Y. M. C. 
A. has been definitely under way for 
about three years. At this time it is 
possible to review some of the progress 
made and to point out the general 
direction of effort for the next two 
years of the initial five-year period. 
In this organization personnel research 
includes the activities of the Personnel 
Division itself, with which I am con- 
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nected; the three Colleges which offer 
professional training for the Associa- 
tion secretaryship, a fuller report from 
one of which will be given later; and to 
some extent, the local Associations, 
especially those in larger cities. The 
Y.M. C. A. unites some 1500 autono- 
mous local societies, 1134 of whom 
employ secretaries, 5000 in number. 
The principle of democracy controls 
policy and relationships in this organi- 
zation. It implies codperative re- 
search at many points and a tendency 
to somewhat widespread participation 
of individuals in various phases of fact- 
finding. A newly developed ‘Con- 
ference on Research” has served to 
unify these interested workers and to 
help toward the improvement of tech- 
niques and the determination of objec- 
tives. (Simply an annual gathering of 
those responsible for direction of 
research activities.) In this kind of 
situation, it has been the policy of the 
Personnel Division to secure the co- 
operation of various other agencies and 
persons throughout the entire Move- 
ment, including the three training 
colleges, and to utilize their resources 
in the study of specific problems. 
The Division itself undertakés major 
studies which cannot be provided for 
in other ways. 

Three years ago, when our principal 
efforts in personnel study were begun, 
we were very conscious of certain prob- 
lems. Many others, some of them 
much more subtle than obvious, have 
emerged as we have worked. We had 
a central record system upon the 5000 
secretaries, but it was quite inade- 
quate. We were selecting several 
hundred new secretaries each year, but 
this being done altogether locally and 
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without codrdination, the results were 
not satisfactory. We had the usual 
problems of high turnover, initial 
placement, transfer between associa- 
tions, positions, and terminations. We 
had all of the many salary problems. 
We were aware that no adequate meas- 
ures of achievement were available, and 
that human appraisal was largely upon 
a subjective and unsound basis. We 
had no means of studying, measuring, 
and stimulating professional growth. 
We had developed a successful Retire- 
ment Fund, from which secretaries 
might receive normal benefits at the 
age of sixty, but we were uncertain as 
to its exact effects, either as to stabili- 
zation of the profession, which was 
its original purpose, or as to delaying 
the termination of less capable secre- 
taries. We were including in our offi- 
cially recognized roster of secretaries 
an altogether indiscriminate group, 
undifferentiated as to age, probation 
or vestibule experience, educational 
background, and many other points. 
But we had this asset,—that in the 
course of a considerable reorganization 
of our national structure some five 
years since, a Personnel Division was 
included as a major feature of the plan. 
On the basis of this specific indication 
of a desire to improve the personnel 
situation, without knowing exactly 
what was involved, definite studies 
were begun. I shall hastily run over 
some of the progress which has been 
made in the short three year period. 
From these can be seen also some of the 
main lines of our further efforts. 


POSITION STUDIES 


Studies centering in the definition of 
the Secretaryship have received major 
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attention.. These include two signifi- 
cant studies of the functions of the 
Executive Secretary and the Physical 
Direetor, by Association College, Chi- 
cago, which have just been published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
These studies follow the well-known 
Charters technique and represent ex- 
tensions of it in certain respects, par- 
ticularly in the method. of deriving 
specific units for professional training. 
Further studies in this area include 
Personnel Division staff studies of pro- 
motion patterns; activity studies and 
the preparation of specifications for 
secretarial positions; statistical studies 
of the Physical Directorship and the 
Boys’ Work Secretaryship; turnover 
studies of the usual type; the develop- 
ment of percentile salary scales differ- 
entiated by age, tenure and size of city; 
the preparation of critical scores based 
on personal history and service records 
for prediction of success; and finally, 
codperative study of factors determin- 
ing salaries at the professional level and 
the Personnel Division and Association 
College, Chicago. 


TRAINING STUDIES 


Some critical studies of the pre-serv- 
ice and in-service education of the 
Association secretaries have been com- 
pleted and others arein progress. The 
Personnel Division has concluded an 
Educational Inventory of the academic 
experience and adult educational activ- 
ities of more than two thousand of our 
employed secretaries. The study re- 


veals an unexpected amount of con- 
tinuation education of various kinds 
going on after employment as a sec- 
retary, this continuous education being 
somewhat more characteristic of those 
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who enter with complete college equip- 
ment than with other groups. 

The activity studies of Association 
College; Chicago, referred to above, 
provide exceedingly important new 
material for the preparation of a spe- 
cific curriculum based on “teachable 
units of experience” derived from cur- 
rent practice. 

Another study by the Division which 
approaches completion makes a careful 
analysis of the procedures of some fif- 
teen local secretarial staffs with a view 
to discovering the nature of the profes- 
sional experience of the individual 
secretary as a staff member and the sig- 
nificance of the staff as an educational 
factor affecting his professional growth. 
The techniques include a statistical 
history of the staff, current statistical 
analysis of the staff, work analysis, 
standardized interview, both individ- 
ual and group, and a check list on staff 
morale, another on interest, a satisfac- 
tion rating, a group community analy- 
sis, group rating on social awareness, 
critical discussion of patterns of staff 
procedure, a report on practices used in 
selecting new secretaries and finally a 
standardized observation report of four 
to six local staff meetings. 

Another codperative educational 
study includes a survey of the prop- 
erty, operation, personnel, field rela- 
tions and educational procedures of 
nine Summer Schools for secretaries 
which annually enroll approximately 
one-fifth of the five thousand employed 
officers of the organization. This sur- 
vey through the past three years in- 
volves adjustments made necessary by 
changing conditions in American life, 
which affect Summer educational insti- 
tutes located in isolation. It looks 
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toward the adaptation of the best mod- 
ern educational procedures which may 
be applicable to adult professional 
workers in short time schools. 


SELECTION 


About 500 new secretaries are se- 
lected each year by the local Associa- 
tions independent of concerted effort. 
Special studies on the improvement of 
means of selecting secretaries are under 
way. The preparation of interest 
scales by Professor Edward K. Strong 
for Executive Secretaries, Physical 
Directors, and Boys’ Work Secretaries 
has been completed and experimental 
application is going forward. A scale 
is to be developed for supervisory offi- 
cers as well. These afford important 
new devices which are being given ex- 
perimental use in Association College, 
Chicago, along with certain other 
means of human appraisal including, 
notably, some new indices of vital ca- 
pacity. Tests of mental ability are 
being given in certain local staffs, in 
the three professional Colleges, and 
with some other groups. Emotional 
stability measurements, are included 
in some cases. The effectiveness of a 
“certifying’’ process, set into practice 
seven years ago, which is in force how- 
ever only when local Associations so 
elect, is being studied in terms of con- 
tinuity of service, rapidity of promo- 
tion and change in salary. Standards 
for certification are also being raised. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Measurement of achievement is an- 
other project being actively pursued, 
especially in the Chicago Y. M. C. A., 
where units of reportable achievement 
on the job are being derived, given a 
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score value and included in a success 
score, according to a technique which 
appears promising. 


RECORDS 


Despite the principle of autonomy 
resulting in independent local units, 
there has been voluntary agreement 
concerning central record keeping. A 
complete reorganization of the per- 
sonnel records of the Movement is be- 
ing approached experimentally. The 
three professional Colleges, six of the 
largest local Associations and the Per- 
sonnel Division are uniting in a process 
of revision of record keeping around 
the effort to develop a cumulative 
achievement digest. An adaptation of 
the American Council folder has been 
developed on an experimental basis 
and is being given preliminary trial. 


THE INTERVIEW 


Interviewing occupies a prominent 
place in the activity of any secretary 
and an essential place in personnel 
functions. A standardized interview 
has been prepared and used in a pre- 
liminary way with some hundreds of 
secretaries in service in the course of 
certain local surveys. From a more 
intensive study of its shortcomings, in 
the course of its use with about 150 
secretaries in the study of Staff Prac- 
tice referred to above, a checking form 
for objective and comparable reporting 
has been prepared and is being given 
further trial. A less detailed interview 
form is used in connection with new 
entrants. The attempt is to develop a 
new diagnostic interview as an aid to 
better selection; and in addition an ob- 
jective interview for guidance of the 
professional worker which may provide 
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reliable basis for individual counsel 
both personally and professionally. 


GUIDANCE 


Among local Associations and not- 
ably in New York City, there has been 
a significant development of techniques 
of guidance as related to young men 
and boys in the membership. Three 
branches of the New York City organi- 
zation and some in Chicago also, have 
been designated as experimental cen- 
ters in which, under very competent 
leadership and with special grant of 
funds, various procedures of individual 
guidance, including testing and psychi- 
atric measures in some cases, as well 
as the member-clinic, are being devel- 
oped. Widespread interest in these 
developments and equally significant 
undertakings of a clinical character in 
Camden (Dr. Viteles), Boston (Dr. F. 
L. Wells), and certain other places 
point to the definite beginning of mem- 
bership personnel work as an emphasis 
in Y. M. C. A. activity which may in 
time parallel the best of such work to 
be found in school and college. 


VOCATION 


Vocational problems are involved in 
all member activity programs. In the 
Boys’ Work field extensive work of an 
exploratory character is being carried 
on by hundreds of local Associations, 
some of whom work closely with the 
school systems and have available the 
result of objective measures of all 
kinds. The Personnel Division has 
prepared a critical study of current 
philosophical positions with reference 
to their bearing upon the philosophy 
and psychology of work and the con- 
ception of vocation. Its attempt is to 
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explore the philosophical basis of moti- 
vation and vocation and to prepare the 
way for the more objective type of re- 
search in the backgrounds of voca- 
tional adjustment. 


SURVEYS 


The local personnel survey has been 
sought by a number of the larger local 
Associations in conjunction with gen- 
eral surveys of Association work in 
the light of changing needs. New 
York City, Brooklyn, Worcester, Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, Providence are among the 
cities. This experience is emphasiz- 
ing the need for a critical re-study of 
survey techniques, including those ap- 
plying more specifically to personnel 
surveys. Such study is being outlined 
by the Conference on Research (Y. M. 
C. A.) which has already made a pre- 
liminary reconnaissance study of the 
procedures used in all such attempts 
during the past year. 


RELATED STUDIES 


A related field as yet not always in- 
cluded in the purview of personnel re- 
search in that of character measure- 
ment and character education research. 
The Y. M.C. A. has a specific interest 
in this problem and can report a rapid 
extension of interest in the problem 
among local secretaries throughout the 
country. Under the guidance of a spe- 
cial committee of experts of which Dr. 
Goodwin Watson is Chairman, a series 
of character and personality tests has 
been assembled. The testsinclude the 
following, some of which represent new 
units which have been developed under 
the Program and Research section of 
The Home Division of the National 
Council, Y. M.C. A. and are published 
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and distributed by Association Press, 
New York. 


1. Advanced Bible 
Test, Form A. 

2. Laycock Test of Biblical Infor- 
mation, Form A. 

3. Test of Religious Thinking (Ad- 
vanced), Form A. 

4. Test of Religious Thinking (Ele- 
mentary), Form E. 

5. Lehman’s Play Quiz, Form A. 

6. Test of Opinions on Interna- 
tional Questions, Form A. 

7. Opinions on Race Relations, 
Form A. 

8. Gates-Strang Test of Health 
Knowledge, Form A. 

9. Personal Attitudes Test for 
Boys, Form A. 

10. How Do You Feel About It? 


Knowledge 


In various other fields of “‘program’”’ 
operation are numerous studies which 
also have a very direct personnel bear- 
ing. Many of these relate to problems 
in vocational education in the United 
Y. M. C. A. schools, including both 
technical and character education 
problems. 

Another group represents the physi- 
cal approach. It may promise impor- 
tant personnel outcomes. Such are the 
anthropometric studies of Y. M. C. A. 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
the research in physical exercise (in- 
cluding such factors as basal metabo- 
lism and intestinal motility) at Asso- 
ciation College, Chicago; and other 
pioneer researches in physical educa- 
tion and the physiology of exercise by 
the Physical Section of the Home 
Division. 

““Codperative” education, combining 
work and study in various ways, is be- 
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ing given active experimental study in 
each of the three professional training 
colleges, and notably at Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, where also 
some pioneer work in position specifi- 
cations is being done. 


RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL WORK- 
MANSHIP 


A word must be added on the grow- 
ing interest among local and super- 
visory secretaries in research and stud- 
ies of various kinds. A few larger 
cities are placing directors of research 
on their staffs. But even in smaller 
cities, some hundreds of men are listed 
by the Conference on Research because 
they have begun the critical study of 
their processes and the evaluation of 
their results Most of them are at 
work upon specific projects of a fact- 
finding and research character. The 
Conference on Research represents an 
attempt to foster this interest and to 
increase the quality of the work along 
with its increasing quantity. There is 
a frank facing of the problem of the 
relationship between technician and 
the practitioner; and a frank question 
as to whether there can be an absolute 
distinction between the two. The 
necessity for some long-time and large- 
scale researches well supported by 
special grants is clearly recognized, and 
the assignment of some special workers 
for these studies has been made. Their 
number will increase somewhat. On 
the other hand, the necessity of devel- 
oping the research point of view among 
, those who are contact secretaries, 
- charged with executive and program 
responsibilities, seems not only good 
” policy but necessary. Ina democratic 
organization whose only organizational 
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unity is that of a loose federation, cir- 
cumstances are forcing the Association 
secretaries to practice codperative self- 
critieism. Personnel Division while 
sensing the danger of superficiality 
and bias is taking the point of view 
that these can be avoided; and that it 
need not mean a loss of scientific objec- 
tivity. It further recognizes the close 
relationship of the growth of individual 
professional competence to this prob- 
lem; and is centering its emphasis in 
secretarial education on the develop- 
ment of this more complete type of pro- 
fessional workmanship. In these differ- 
ent processes it has had the invaluable 
counsel and criticism of recognized 
leaders in industrial and educational 
personnel fields and gratefully acknow- 
ledges its debt. Levels of difficulty of 


studies are recognized, and professional 
guidance is sought sometimes through 


the use of specialists and more often 
through consultant relationships. 

I wish finally to point out four prob- 
lems of codperative research, among 
others, which we have encountered in 
the course of ourexperience. Possibly 
these problems are somewhat accent- 
uated by reason of our Movement’s 
early decision to hazard its entire per- 
sonnel future upon widespread mutual 
stimulation as against a highly central- 
ized operation. Indeed no other pol- 
icy was possible. But the problems 
cannot be traced wholly to this cireum- 
stance. Kindly bear in mind also that 
these problems interlock and suggest 
dependent solutions. 


1. We need a technique for getting an 
authentic consensus of crucial prob- 
lems requiring study. 

This involves both the definition 
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of problems and the determination 
of objectives. 

We have used various means for 
this purpose: 

a. the selection of major prob- 

lems by an executive. 

b. the pressure of events and de- 

mands 

c. the following of lines of interest 

of investigators 

d. The tendency to 

“career” sequence 

e. the canvass of opinion 

We are not satisfied with these 
processes. 

Are there any definite techniques 
for determining what the crucial 
problems of a social-religious organi- 
zation are? Or must we accept 
naive judgments on this matter? 

. We need some adequate means of inte- 
grating studies. 

Here are involved problems of 
comparability, over wide spread 
areas where frequent conference is 
not possible; and likewise are in- 
volved the means of assuring defi- 
nite experimental controls. Also 
measures for the elimination of over- 
lapping of work voluntarily under- 
taken by the several agencies within 
the Movement; and some kind of 
free polarization of these efforts. 

We have thus far developed an 
annual review of all researches and 
studies even including those of very 
limited nature so far as we could learn 
of them, bringing these together in 
an annual summary, to be repeated 
this year in a more carefully edited 
volume as a kind of year-book. We 
are discussing plans for a critical 
and technical journal, in addition to 
the opportunities which come for 


follow 
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the inclusion of various studies in 
other established publications. We 
have developed a Conference on Re- 
search for the accomplishment of 
some of these purposes and the defi- 
nite upgrading of the quality of what 
is being done. We have drawn 
freely upon expert consultants. 

But we still feel the need of ac- 
complishing a better synthesis of all 
of these undertakings than we have 
yet achieved. 


. We are much interested in the rela- 


tionship between participation and 
application. 

This problem has been referred to 
in terms of the relationship between 
the technician and the practitioner. 
In some other types of study, there 
has been evidence of the work of 
some master mind apart from the 
process itself, a part of whose pres- 
tige doubtless rested in his supposed 
objectivity. We are concerned in 
the educational values which may 
come from each competent secretary 
doing appropriate kinds of study for 
the sake of what it will do to histhink- 
ing. We want to avoid the hiatus 
which often exists between the com- 
prehensive studies of specialists, and 
the application of their results in 
practical measures. We are there- 
fore aware that a certain field ex- 
pectancy is being developed, which 
is an asset doubtless, so long as it 
does not impair thoroughness, or 
lead to impatience. 

We have encouraged participa- 
tion by many of our secretaries in 
various phases of fact-finding and in 
certain experimental work, use of 
tests, etc. We have given a few 
special courses in summer schools 














for increasing the preparation of 
individuals who have had sufficient 
basic preparation. We have sent a 
number into the universities for fur- 
ther specialized preparation. 


We are concerned with compe- 
tence in all research activities. Our 
problem is, how to extend the circle 
of those who are competent. 


. We are concerned with the financing 
of coéperative studies. 


The basic question has to do with 
the relationship between what the 
field comes to want,—and what it 
can be brought to pay for. This 
problem intertwines all of the 
others. Our Associations are be- 
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ginning to expect some important 
outcomes from the studies which 
have been begun. It is necessary 
that the annual budgets of the gen- 
eral Movement, and from time to 
time, of some of the larger local 
Associations, and clearly of our 
three professional training institu- 
tions, make ample allowance of 
funds for necessary studies. 

On the whole, gratifying progress 
has been made in this matter during 
the past three years. But it con- 
tinues to be a problem, especially in 
the difficult field of publication of 
the results. 


Manuscript received November 15, 1929 








Turnover Among Deans of Women’ 


By Saran M. Sturtevant, Ruts Strane, AND Mary Hooron, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 


How often do Deans of Women leave their positions, and why? 
The answers secured by Professor Sturtevant and her associates 
have value to young women considering such a career, and also 
to administrators who are aiming to make the deanship perma- 
nently attractive to able women. 


The turnover rate of deans of women in 374 liberal arts colleges and 
universities and in 128 normal schools and teachers colleges was com- 
puted and the reasons for voluntary and involuntary separations 
studied. 

The average rate of turnover in the liberal arts colleges was 14 per 
cent; in the teacher training institutions, 13 percent. It is interesting 
to compare these per cents with the turnover rates in other vocations. 
The higher type of institution, as indicated by accrediting agencies, 
tends to have less turnover than the inferior type of institution located 
in small towns and requiring deans of women to carry heavy teaching 
loads. 

The information obtained in this study is useful in estimating the 
probable number of positions available to qualified deans, and in 





suggesting some of the factors related to turnover in this vocation. 


HAT was the turnover rate of 

deans of women in teachers 

colleges and normal schools 
during the years 1918-1928? What 
was the turnover in liberal arts colleges 
and universities? What differences 
between the two types of institutions 
were noticeable? What trends were 
disclosed during these years? What 
reasons for separations were most fre- 
quently given? How many of the re- 
placed separations were voluntary? 
How many are involuntary on the part 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Professor 
Harry D. Kitson for his helpful suggestions 
and criticisms. 
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of the dean? How much of this turn- 
over was unavoidable, i.e., due to ill- 
ness, death, retirement, home condi- 
tions or marriage? How much was 
avoidable, i.e., due to dismissal, accept- 
ance of better positions, dissatisfaction 
with the position, or change to another 
line of work? What were the charac- 
teristics of institutions having the 
largest amount of turnover during 
these years? How does the turnover 
of deans compare with the turnover in 
other fields? 

Answers to these questions will be of 
interest to administrators who have 
had a large turnover and who desire to 











compare their institutions with other 
institutions in this respect; to voca- 
tional counselors who wish information 
concerning the average number of 
openings each year in the field of ad- 
visers of women and girls; and to pro- 
spective deans and deans in service 
who desire insight into possible open- 
ings for themselves. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Data for answering these questions 
came from three sources: 

1. Questionnaires sent to the presi- 
dents of 128 normal schools and four- 
year teachers colleges. These ques- 
tionnaires asked for the name of the 
dean serving during each year from 
1919-1927; the reason for leaving, 
whether voluntarily because of per- 
sonal wish, or involuntarily at the re- 
quest of the president or governing 
body; and additional comment on rea- 
sons for leaving which the president 
might be willing to give. These data 
were tabulated separately for the two 
types of institutions and also for the 
group as a whole, since qualitatively 
the characteristics of the two groups of 
teacher training institutions are not 
clearly defined. 

2. Questionnaires to the presidents 
of 376 liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities for the years 1925-1927. These 
institutions were divided into three 
groups: Group I, approved by the 
Association of American Universities; 
Group II, approved by sectional ac- 
crediting associations; and Group III, 
non-accredited. 

One hundred per cent returns to 
these questionnaires were received. 
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3. Catalogues of liberal arts colleges 
in Group I for the years 1918-1925.” 

Cases of separation in which the 
degn returned to her position after a 
temporary leave of absence were not 
included among the separations for 
that year, nor in the tabulation of the 
reasons for leaving. 

Since reasons for separations were 
stated on so few of the questionnaires 
returned by the liberal arts colleges, 
avoidable turnover rates were com- 
puted only for the teacher training 
institutions. 


DEFINITION OF TERM 


‘‘Turnover’”’ has been defined as, 

(a) ‘“The number of persons added to 
the staff or pay roll, within a 
given period—the number of 
additions.” 

(b) ‘‘The number whose employ- 
ment is discontinued within a 
given period—the number of 
separations.” 

(c) “The number of persons leaving 
who are actually replaced—the 
number of replacements” (1). 

In this study turnover is defined as 

in (c); and the rate of turnover ex- 
pressed in per cent is obtained by 
dividing the total number of deans 
replaced by the total number of deans 
on pay rolls each year. This number 
of deans varies from year to year. In 
1918-1919, for example, there were 
reported twenty normal schools having 


2 These data were tabulated by Miss 
Blanche Howell, graduate student in the 
department of Advisers of Women and 
Girls, Teachers College, 1928. 
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deans. This number gradually grew 
larger until by 1927-1928 there were 
thirty-six, an increase of sixteen posi- 
tions during the ten years. Since 
there were only four colleges and one 
normal school in which the deans who 
left were not replaced, the number of 
separations is almost identical with the 
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teacher training institutions is almost 
the same as the rate for the liberal 
arts colleges and universities. The 
interesting differences are found within 
each of these two groups. The normal 
schools have a larger turnover than 
the teachers colleges and the non- 
accredited colleges than the accredited 
















































































number of replacements. groups. This indicates a possible 
TABLE 1 
Turnover of deans of women in teacher training institutions and liberal arts colleges 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS “an” TOTAL 
Normal schools Teachers colleges Total Group I All institutions 
ae: @é{[s/el#|elelf | siei/8 | 8 
ETE TETETET EVER] EIEIRT EEE: 
sis | 2) sls | 2 ]sls Bisis | Z}sis | 3 
3 3 Ze = te be | ~ 3 4 be > 4 
eee eee 
Z12 ae | 2/124 a |2/2 |e |4/4 | we | 4 |4 a 
1918-19 | 20) 2 10.0} 60 7 | 11.6) 80) 9 | 11.3] 125) 20 | 16.0) 205) 29 | 14.1 
1919-20 | 21] 5 | 23.8) 63 6| 9.5) 84) 11 | 13.1) 128) 18 | 14.1) 212) 29 | 13.7 
1920-21 | 22] 6 | 27.3) 72] 11) 15.7) 94) 17 | 18.1) 141) 19 | 13.5) 235) 36 | 15.3 
1921-22 | 21} 4 | 19.0} 73] 15] 20.5) 94) 19 | 20.2) 144) 20 | 13.9] 238) 39 | 16.4 
1922-23 | 24) 4 | 16.7| 76] 11 14.5} 100) 15 | 15.0] 148) 20 | 13.5) 248) 35 | 14.1 
1923-24 | 27| 4 | 14.8) 84]{ 14] 16.7; 111) 18 | 16.2) 153) 23 | 15.0) 264) 41 | 15.5 
1924-25 |} 30; 5 | 16.7] 86 8 | 9.3} 116) 13 | 11.2) 157) 29 | 18.5) 273) 42 | 15.4 
1925-26 | 33] 4 12.1) 90 5 | 5.6) 123) 9] 7.2) 151) 15 | 9.9) 500) 64 | 12.8 
1926-27 | 34] 5 | 14.7| 91 11 | 12.1) 125) 16 | 12.8) 151) 13 | 8.6) 501) 67 | 13.4 
1927-28 | 36| 5 | 13.9] 92 4) 4.3) 128) 9] 7.0 
Average for ten 
NC ac cxccv'e aareid 16.4 It .7 12.9 13.5 14.3 
RESULTS relationship between turnover and the 


The turnover rates for each group of 
institutions for the period of ten years 
may be read easily from table1. Data 
were also obtained covering two years 
from the two other groups of liberal 
arts colleges previously described. 
These additional turnover figures are 
given in table 2. It will be noted that 
the average turnover rate for the 


standing of the institution. There 
seems to be a tendency for the four- 
year teacher training institutions and 
the accredited colleges to have the least 
turnover. This tendency may be due 
largely to fewer deans leaving the 
better institutions to obtain higher 
salaries or more prestige. 

Although there are fluctuations in 
the rate of turnover from year to year, 











no definite consistent trends during the 
period of ten years are disclosedin any teacher training institutions the turn- 
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three per cent from year to year. In 


































































































TABLE 2_ 
Turnover of deans in Group II and III liberal arts colleges 
GROUP II GROUP III TOTAL 
YEAR Number Number Number 
Number of Per cent | Number of Per cent | Number of Per cent 
of cases | separa- | turnover| of cases | separa- | turnover} of cases | se turnover 
tions tions tions 
1925-26 117 13 11.1 109 27 24.8 377 55 14.6 
1926-27 119 18 15.1 106 20 18.9 376 51 13.6 
TEND oso i sini were ee 13.1 21.9 13.8 
TABLE 3 
Causes of turnover among deans 
1918-1928 1925-1927 
Liberal arts colleges 
CAUSES OF TURNOVER Total sa 
Normal Teachers teacher «a fl Big 
schools colleges — 8 : 2 Total 
isis. 
num- path num ja num jon — x yy 2 baat 
Number of cases reporting......... 44 |100 | 92 {100 /136 |100 5 | 12 | 24| 41 |38.7 
Voluntary Separations........... 37 | 84.1) 83 | 90.2/120 | 88.2) 4] 12 | 19 | 35 |85.4 
Involuntary Separations......... 7/15.9| 9] 9.8) 16] 11.8) 1 5 14.6 
Specific causes 
Number of cases reporting......... 37 | 84.1) 53 | 57.6) 90 | 66.2 23 |21.7 
 isiactcrerswienind 1 2 3 1 1 
ei Kaimiticd ae akekenhuntl 5 4 9 3| 3] 6 
ki kan ckircerindsnawened 3 2 5 1 1 
inciicicepebeaseuaeaman’ 2 2 4 
iin iciniiweexecennens 2 3 5 1} 2; 3 
Better Position. ..............cce¢ 8 8 16 1 1} 2 
eer ee ee 3 9 12 1}; 2] 3 
Leave of Absence................ 1 2 3 
Temporary Substitutes.......... 2 4 6 
Too Much Work (Combined 
fe ry eer 5 5 i}. 2 
Not Fitted for Work............. 4 8 12 2] 2 
Change in Administration....... 1 4 5 1; 1 
Mutual Consent................. 3| 3 
Asked to Leave (Reason not 
I icknds usd eye wnene vas 5 5 











of the groups. 


The average rate for 
all groups does not vary more than 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. In the 


over is noticeably large, in the years 
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accredited Group I of the liberal arts 
colleges, on the other hand, there is no 
marked increase in the number of sepa- 
rations during these years but a high 
peak in 1924-1925. The reasons for 
these yearly variations in turnover are 
not disclosed by our data. The high 
turnover in teacher training institu- 
tions from 1920-1922 may be due to 
general post-war restlessness. But 
why deans in normal schools should be 
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reasons for leaving most frequently re- 
ported by the presidents. It is clearly 
evident that most deans,—88 per cent 
in teacher training institutions, and 85 
per cent in liberal arts colleges,—leave 
of theirown choice. They are not dis- 
charged from the institution. There 
are, however, cases in which the presi- 
dent frankly admits that a dean has 
been asked to resign from the institu- 
tion. Teacher training institutions 


TABLE 4 
Comparison between institutions having no turnover and those having a relatively large turnover 





INSTITUTIONS 
HAVING THREE 
OR MORE 
SEPARATIONS 


INSTITUTIONS 
HAVING 
NO TURNOVER 





Number of cases 
Mean enrollment of School 


Mean size of town or city in which School is located 


Mean salary per month (1927) 


23 
1,014 
56, 493 
$260 


14 
543 
5,898 
$240 


Mean number of hours taught per week by deans a 7 


Number of deans not teaching 


6 0 











TABLE 5 
Relation of turnover to salary 





NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEG 
TEACHERS mal 


COLLEGES 





Group I Group II Group III 





Median annual salary............... 
Turnover per cents 





$2,817 
16.4 


$3, 136 (3) 
11.7 


$3 , 392 
13.5 


$2,556 | $2,143 (4) 











more restless than deans in liberal arts 
colleges is difficult to conjecture. Itis 
impossible to tell whether the down- 
ward trend in Group I of the liberal 
arts colleges during the last two years 
is significant or not, because the ques- 
tionnaire method of collecting data was 
used for the last two years, while the 
data for previous years were obtained 
from a catalogue study. 

Table 3 gives the number of voluntary 
and involuntary separations and the 


13.1 21.9 


and liberal arts colleges differ little in 
this respect. There seems to be some 
indication that deans are asked to leave 
more often in normal schools than in 
teachers colleges; and in non-accred- 
ited, than in accredited institutions. 
It is interesting to note that Slichter 
(2) found in 78 industrial establish- 
ments that discharges constituted 12 
per cent of all the terminations of em- 
ployment. This corresponds almost 
exactly to the number of involuntary 








separations (discharge) found among 
deans of women in the teacher training 
institutions in this study. 

It will be noted that the reasons for 
leaving most frequently reported are: 
to secure better positions, to study or 
travel, to engage in work for which the 
person feels that she is better fitted, 
and to get married. 
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Rates of turnover in four vocations 
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avoidable turnover was ten per cent 
higher in normal schools than in 
teachers colleges. 

In order to answer the question: 
“‘What are the characteristics of insti- 
tutions having the largest rate of turn- 
over during the years 1918-1929,” all 
the teacher training institutions having 
no turnover of deans during these years 









KIND OF WORKER 





NUMBER or 
OF CASES SEPARA- 


ses TURNOVER 






















3. Y. W. C. A. Secretaries (7).............. 


eeeeee 





TIONS 
1. Women employees of a large financial house in 1928 188 56 20 
New York City (5) tne a8 3 uy 
1925 281 43 15 
2. Teachers of the cities and villages of New York 
state (6): 
EE TI oS wvcnnewnvqueewewmdee 1925-26 | 3,3054 509 15.40 
i nihk as nenesnepeeebabwesal 1925-26 5914 148 25.02 
I aia ticstiug akin kis Goileir na had avon gna’ 1925-26 7464 43 5.76 
PI aiid axa ceceehnewsrewnegranesenen 1925-26 610} 30 4.92 


1926 3,301 1,551 47 


4. Deans of Women of the Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions and Liberal Arts Colleges in the 
United States 






1925-26 
1926-27 


500 64 
501 67 















i iiciccpadecsinci+ecmeenave 
I ecu kd cetinkbaamesangasene 





1920-24 
1920-24 


2,143 169 
1,706 79 






















The per cent of avoidable and un- 
avoidable turnover in teachers colleges 
and normal schools was computed. In 
these institutions 71 per cent of the 
separations were avoidable, that is, 
due to dismissal, acceptance of better 
positions, dissatisfaction with position 
and change to another line of work. 
Twenty-nine per cent were classified as 
unavoidable, that is, due to marriage, 
illness, death, retirement because of 
age, and home conditions. The un- 















were compared with those having three 
or more separations. The factors con- 
sidered were size of school, size of town 
in which school is located, number of 
dormitories under the control of the 
institution, and the dean’s salary 
and the number of hours she teaches 
per week. Table 4 gives these com- 
parisons. 

A further comparison between salary 
and turnover is given in table 5. 
It will be noted that the larger turn- 
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over occurs in the smaller schools situ- 
ated in the smaller towns or cities, and 
in schools in which the dean’s teaching 
load is relatively heavy and the salary 
somewhat smaller. These factors may 
be only a few of a number which con- 
tribute to the maladjustment of deans 
in these institutions. It may be that 
the deans in the smaller institutions 
are younger, more liable to marry and 
less stabilized in their positions. 
Comparisons between rate of turn- 
over of deans and the rates of turnover 
in five other occupations are presented 
intable6. In these cases the turnover 
rate was computed by the method used 
in thisstudy. Other comparisons may 
be made by studying the investigations 
of turnover frequently published in 
this JournaL. This table shows that 
the turnover rate for deans during the 
year 1925-1926 is lower than the rate 
for Y. W.C. A. secretaries, women em- 
ployees of a large financial house, and 
high school teachers in New York 
state. Except in the case of Y. W. C. 
A. secretaries the differences are not 
large. On the other hand, the turn- 
over rate among zodlogists for the 
years 1920-1924 and among principals 
and supervisors in New York state for 
the year 1925-1926 is less than half as 
large as the rate for deans. The turn- 
overrate for psychologists and teachers 
in schools of engineering is also smaller 
than the rate for deans. It would be 
interesting to study the relationship 
between the rate of turnover and the 
position of the subjects on the voca- 
tional ladder. These data suggest, as 
we would expect, that in the field of 
education, those who have attained the 
highest positions do not leave their 
institutions as readily as those in less 
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eminent positions in inferior insti- 
tutions. 


SUMMARY 


1. The average rate of turnover of 
deans of women in teachers colleges 
and normal schools covering the years 
1918-1928 is 13 per cent; in the accred- 
ited liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties in Group I, 14 per cent; and in both 
groups together, 14 per cent. 

2. The turnover rate in these insti- 
tutions fluctuates from year to year 
with a barely perceptible tendency to 
decrease from 1925 to the present time. 

3. The higher type of institution, as 
indicated by accrediting agencies and 
classification, tends to have lower turn- 
over than the inferior type of insti- 
tution. 

4. Eighty-eight per cent of the sepa- 
rations in teacher training institutions 
are voluntary; 12 per cent, involuntary. 

5. The outstanding reasons reported 
for the turnover of deans are: marriage, 
study and travel, better positions and 
being ‘‘not fitted for the work.” 

6. Seventy-one per cent of the 90 
separations reported in normal schools 
and teachers colleges were avoidable; 
29 per cent were unavoidable. . 

7. All but two of the fourteen insti- 
tutions having the largest amount of 
turnover are situated in towns having 
a population of less than 1,000. The 
teaching load of the deans in these in- 
stitutions is decidedly heavier than 
that of the deans in institutions having 
no turnover. 


CONCLUSION 


Facts such as those here reported 
have considerable importance for sev- 
eral groups of persons. 
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Deans of Women can see that there 
is a certain amount of shifting about 
among the members of their profession; 
not quite so much as in business but 
more than in other educational posi- 
tions of about the same or lesser rank 
—school principals and supervisors, 
and college teachers. 

A young woman who is contemplat- 
ing entering the profession of dean may 
discover from these figures the possible 
openings due to resignations. There 
are, however, three possible sources of 
new positions in the field of deans of 
women: 

1. The vacancies caused by tempo- 
rary or permanent resignations. For 
example, in 1926-1927 there were from 
this source 67 openings for deans of 
women in higher institutions. Some 
of these openings, of course, were filled 
by deans who shifted from one institu- 
tion to another, thus making the num- 
ber of openings for new aspirants con- 
siderably less than 67. 

2. The creation of the position in in- 
stitutions previously having no dean. 
For example, the number of new posi- 
tions created in normal schools and 
teachers colleges from 1918-1928 was 
48; in liberal arts colleges in Group I, 
forty. 

3. The expansion of the dean’s office 
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which creates new personnel assistant- 
ships. 

These turnover rates also furnish 
norms with which a college president 
may ascertain the extent to which his 
institution is deviating from the aver- 
age in this respect; and may lead him 
to study critically the dean’s position 
in his institution and to try to discover 
the causes within the college, the com- 
munity, or the dean which are respon- 
sible for the large turnover. Further 
investigations are needed to discover 
with greater accuracy the most fre- 
quent class of reasons why deans resign 
or are discharged, and the characteris- 
tics of deans who leave their positions 
most often. It would be valuable to 
know more definitely whether reasons 
pertaining to the position itself, to the 
dean’s relations to her superiors and 
co-workers, or to her own health, home 
conditions and other personal factors 
most frequently cause separations of 
deans from their institutions (9). It 
would also be valuable to know 
whether deans who leave most often 
are usually married or single; whether 
they are older or younger, more intel- 
ligent or less intelligent, better edu- 
cated or more poorly educated, more 
healthy or less healthy than the aver- 
age dean. 
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The New College Presidents—Class of 1929 


By Arcuie M. PaumeEr, New York 


Mr Palmer, who appraises the 45 recent recruits to the exacting 
occupation of college president, is Associate Secretary of the As- 


sociation of American Colleges. 


URING the first nine months 
of the year 1929, thirty-five 
new college presidents were 

elected. Six others who were elected 
in 1928 were inaugurated and four 
acting presidents were designated dur- 
ing that same period. Furthermore, 
there are at least ten other institutions, 
of which the writer has knowledge, 
where the affairs of the presidency are 
being temporarily administered by 
members of the staff pending the filling 
of existing vacancies. 

It is to be expected that changes 
among college and university presi- 
dents will occur. As in all other fields 
of endeavor, they are in no sense novel 
or unique phenomena. And yet, when 
fifty-five such changes are recorded 
within the brief span of nine months an 
inquiry about the incoming men, their 
professional background, their personal 
qualifications and the considerations 
which led them to enter upon their new 
work is in order. 

The institutions acquiring these new 
presidents are widely scattered geo- 
graphically, being located in twenty- 
seven states. Four are in the New 
England states, seven in the middle 
Atlantic states, thirteen in the south- 
ern states, seventeen in the middle 


western states, and four in the western 
states. By states Illinois and Ohio, 
with five each, have had the largest 
number of changes, while New York 
comes next with four. : 

In the number are to be found the 
large state university and the small 
liberal arts college, the colonial college 
with its abundance of tradition and the 
recently organized college with its 
progressive ideals, the women’s college. 
and the co-educational institution, the 
independent college and the denomina- 
tional college. They likewise vary 
from the small college of several hun- 
dred students to the large university 
enrolling tens of thousands. 

Every one of these new educational 
leaders has had previous experience of 
an educational character. Thirty-one 
of them have held professorial rank in 
colleges and universities, while thirty- 
two have filled college administrative 
posts. Many have been both college 
teachers and college administrators, 
and a number of others have taught 
in schools of a preparatory or of a 
religious character. 

As college teachers the largest num- 
ber have been in the fields of (1) educa- 
tion, (2) theology or religious educa- 
tion, and (3) the social sciences. 
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Other humanistic subject-matter fields 
in which they have had teaching 
experience are: English, chemistry and 
physics, the biological sciences, mathe- 
matics, Latin, and the modern lan- 
guages. Two have taught law, one 
electrical engineering, and one civil 
engineering. 

It is very significant and reassuring 
to note the large number of these new 
presidents who have previously lad 
either practical collegiate administra- 
tive experience or professional training 
which might be considered as positive 
preparation for the duties and function 
of the new offices they are assuming. 
One cannot fail to note this underlying 
trend toward the selection of college 
presidents who have been specifically 
trained for their tasks. 

One man is entering upon his fourth 
college presidency, one upon his third, 
and three upon their second. Four 
served as acting presidents for periods 
of from seven to fourteen months be- 
fore being elected to the presidency, 
while one has been for a year acting 
president of another college. Two 
have been principals of normal schools, 
one in this country, the other in India. 
One has been at the head of a theo- 
logical seminary; another has been in 
charge of a religious training school. 
Six have held high school principal- 
ships or have been heads of prepara- 
tory schools, three others have been 
public school principals, and five have 
served as superintendents of schools. 
Two of these new presidents have been 
members of the boards of trustees of 
the institutions of which they have now 
become chief executives. 

Eleven of the presidents and all four 


of the acting presidents have been. 
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called from the faculty or administra- 
tive staff of the very colleges over 
which they are now presiding. Eight 
of them have been academic deans, six 
have been heads of departments, and 
one has been comptroller and vice- 
president. One of the deans has also 
been provost of the institution of which 
he is now president and one of the 
departmental heads has also served as 
director of the university museums. 
One has been vice president of another 
institution. Seven have been aca- 
demic deans elsewhere, and one a 
university secretary at another insti- 
tution. 

A number of these new educational 
leaders have pursued graduate study in 
the field of education or of educational 
administration. Four have taken 
their doctorates and one his master’s 
degree in that field. Two have earned 
master’s degrees with majors in reli- 
gious education, one with a minor in 
education. Five others have taken 
graduate courses in education without 
having received any degree. 

Two have been deans of faculties of 
education and seven have been 
professors of education in colleges and 
universities, three of them depart- 
mental heads. ‘Two have been princi- 
pals of normal schools, one has been 
president of a state teachers college, 
one has been dean of men in a normal 
school, and one has been a state super- 
intendent of normal schools. 

With one exception these new 
college heads all possess the baccal- 
aureate degree. That one exception 
is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, which he attended 
for four years after having previously 
spent three years at a state university. 
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Only two have not pursued further 
academic study beyond that required 
for the bachelor’s degree, and they 
are both men technically trained. 

It is surprising to find that only 
fifteen have attained the doctorate, 
and yet, it is gratifying to note this 
tendency to overcome the “Ph.D. 
bogey.”’ Fourteen others have earned 
the master’s degree. The University 
of Chicago and Columbia have each 
conferred three of the doctorates and 
Johns Hopkins two. One foreign 
doctor’s degree was obtained from the 
University of Zurich. Four hold LL.B. 
degrees and one possesses a J.D. 
degree. 

Ten have obtained the B.D. degree, 
or its equivalent, on graduation from 
a theological seminary. One man has 
an §.T.B. degree and another has 
received the degree of B.S.L. Itisa 
sign of the times that, although 
twenty-six of the colleges concerned 
are affiliated with the various constit- 
uent boards of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and two others 
are under denominational control, 
only fourteen of the men assuming 
presidencies at those institutions have 
had previous pastoral experience or 
theological seminary training while 
but one of the non-denominational 
schools elected a president who has had 
experience of that character. 

Five of the new college heads have 
studied abroad, three of them earning 
advanced degrees from foreign univer- 
sities. One of these, ‘who was a 
Rhodes scholar from New Brunswick, 
received both his B.A. and his M.A. 
from Oxford and also ‘studied in 
Germany. Three of the others studied 
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in Germany, one of them studying in 
Switzerland as well and taking his 
doctorate there. The fifth man spent 
two years at Oxford where he was 
awarded the B.Litt. degree. 

Eighteen of these new college heads 
are members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Seven gained this honor in recognition 
of outstanding scholarship while under- 
graduates. Five were elected as 
alumni members on the occasion of the 
founding of chapters at their Alma 
Maters and four others were subse- 
quently elected alumni members. 
The other two were elected honorary 
members of chapters at colleges other 
than those at which they had studied. 

Nineteen of these new presidents 
have received honorary degrees; many 
of them have been the recipient of 
several. At least six of these degrees 
were conferred after the announcement 
of election to the presidency. The 
names of twenty of the new presidents 
and two of the acting presidents are 
included in the 1928-1929 edition of 
Who’s Who in America. 

In age the thirty-five new college 
presidents range from thirty to sixty- 
six years. The average age at the time 
of election was a few months over 
forty-eight years, with half of them 
falling between forty and fifty-five. 
Over sixty per cent are below fifty, 
while six are above sixty. The six 
elected in 1928 who were inaugurated 
this year range from thirty-five to 
fifty-four years in age, with an average 
of forty-seven years. The four acting 
presidents are considerably older, av- 
eraging over fifty-eight years of age. 

There is a wide distribution in the 
places of birth of these administrators. 
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Twenty-four states and four foreign 
countries claim them as native sons. 
Pennsylvania ranks first with eight 
and New York second with four. 
The foreign-born hail from England, 
Japan, Nova Scotia and Switzerland, 
although all four have lived and taught 
in this country for a number of years. 

Eleven institutions invited their 
own alumni to return and assume the 
chief executive post. One of: these 
men referred to “the satisfaction 
which a graduate feels in being called 
back after thirty-eight years to the 
presidency of his Alma Mater” and 
several others recognized loyalty to 
Alma Mater as a real factor influencing 
them in making their decision. Five 
of them were at the time of election 
or had previously been members of 
the faculties of those colleges. 

Nine have been recalled to head 
institutions located in their native 
states and in at least one instance this 
opportunity to serve his own state, 
and, as it happened, also his own 
university, was a consideration in 
accepting the presidency. Seven of 
those who had responded to the pull of 
Alma Mater returned to their native 
states as well. One of them returns to 
the scene of his boyhood and college 
life after a rich and fruitful career in 
public life, as an official of the State 
Department and as an international 
lawyer, to assume the presidency not 
only of his Alma Mater but also of the 
college where his father had spent 
practically his entire life as a professor. 

In an effort to ascertain what con- 
siderations led these new college heads 
to accept these posts of vital educa- 
tional leadership the writer corre- 
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sponded with each one of the forty- 
five. Although this inquiry elicited 
responses varied both in character and 
in spirit, nevertheless it is both 
significant and reassuring to note the 
sympathetic attitude with which they 
are all approaching their new duties 
and responsibilities. On all sides there 
is a full recognition of the function 
and value of the undergraduate college 
of liberal arts and sciences and a 
positive expression of the conviction 
that it is “the critical link in our 
educational chain.” 

One of these new executives who 
has spent his entire professional life of 
close to forty years in the educational 
field, as an administrator and as a 
teacher as well as a student of educa- 
tion, has entered upon his presidency 
thoroughly convinced of the increas- 
ingly important place which the small 
arts college is coming to fill in 
American life. Another is especially 
keen about his new position because he 
believes that the smaller college can 
have a very valuable place in our 
educational system and further, that 
in such a school the administration 
and the faculty have an opportunity to 
know the students better and-to help 
them in the development of well- 
rounded personalities in a way that is 
not possible in the larger university. 
The opinion is expressed by the newly- 
elected president of a college in the 
middle west that there is no better, 
opportunity for educational advance- 
ment in America today than in the 
improvement of the liberal arts college. 

Similar confidence in the future of 
the liberal arts college generally and 
in the future of their own institutions, 














as well as admiration for previous 
accomplishments at those institutions, 
is voiced equally emphatically by 
many others. With such men at the 
helm, subscribing so enthusiastically 
to this conception of the under- 
graduate college, renewed faith in the 
future of this “backbone of our educa- 
tional system” is stimulated and 
strengthened. 

Many look upon their election as 
affording them the opportunity to 
render a real service in this field and 
thereby to utilize the peculiar training 
and experience they have had and the 
unique qualifications they possess for 
the career upon which they are enter- 
ing. Others recognize the opportunity 
afforded for constructive work in the 
definite field served by their particular 
colleges. As one man expressed it, 
the determining factor in his case was 
the insistent call of the opportunity to 
render a vital service to the young 
people of that state and ‘‘to help in 
the development of the leadership of a 
great and growing state.”’ Another 
sees in his new post the opportunity 
of a wider field of work and a greater 
opportunity for worth-while service. 

The conviction that his institution 
can be made to render a larger service 
to the state and the hope that he may 
be instrumental in helping along in 
that direction are posited by one of 
these new presidents as important 
considerations with him. Another 
recognizes the city in which his school 
is located as an outstanding civic, 
industrial and educational center and 
points with pride and admiration to 
the substantial status and record of 
the school. The belief that his college 
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can make an outstanding contribution 
to the rural church and to rural life in 
America led one man to answer the 
call to a presidency where he plans to 
try the experiment of a more definitely 
church-centered program in one of our 
denominational colleges. 

Keen interest in the physical, mental 
and spiritual training of the young 
prompted one man at the peak of a 
conspicuous military career to make 
his choice in favor of academic service. 
The opportunity to render the kind of 
service he desired to give to youth 
decided another, while interest in 
collegiate education of women was a 
consideration recognized by the only 
woman in the group to be chosen to 
head a college. 

The need for the type of education 
that is Christian in spirit as well as in 
form was advanced by several as a 
material factor entering into their 
decisions. Recognition of the oppor- 
tunity offered to promote education 
and religion together in a most favor- 
able environment contributed toward 
one man’s acceptance, while the desire 
to promote, to the best of his ability, 
Christian education helped another to 
decide. The fact that the college was 
in a position to emphasize the dis- 
tinctly religious note in education was 
an effective influence in one case, as 
was the challenge of a difficult but 
fascinating task in training for 
Christian leadership in another. 

We can rejoice in this general recog- 
nition on the part of these new college 
heads of the contribution that the 
Christian college is making to our 
social order, both in preparing young 
men and women for Christian leader- 
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ship and Christian service and in 
developing in them attitudes toward 
life and one’s fellow man that are 
socially desirable. The real worth of 
the college is measured by the liberal 
training which it affords its students, 
and its success in cultivating in them 


the ability to appreciate and evaluate 
the problems and situations which 
arise in their daily life. 

In striving to attain this end we 
look to our college presidents—old 
and new—for guidance and leadership. 


Manuscript received November 5, 1929 











Lost Time 
An Investigation in a Railway Office 
By J. D. Hackett, New York 


Mr. Hackett, analyst and consultant in labor relations, here re- 
ports the facts from one office force, regarding amount of time 
lost from vacation, holidays, absence, lateness and half days. He 
is author of “Labor Management” and ‘‘Health Maintenance in 


Industry.” 


HE purpose of this study was to 
determine the disposition of the 


employee’s time as a whole, with 
a view of establishing control. 

Statistics of a railroad office force 
for the year 1924 were examined. 
(The figures for the last three days of 
the year were unavailable.) 

Figure 1 is a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the various types of time 
lost that are dealt with in this study. 
The figures following each caption 
show in hours (or minutes) the disposal 
of time on a per capita basis in each 
instance. 

The force consisted of an average of 
56.83 employees and varied from a 
minimum of 55 to-a maximum of 60. 
Seventy-five per cent of the total were 
males and 25 per cent were females. 

The scheduled hours were 41.5 a 
week; 7.5 hours Monday to Friday 
and four hours on Saturday. Sub- 
tracting vacations and holidays, this 
makes a total of 1999.1 hours per year 
available working time. Table 1 
summarizes the data showing the 
amount and character of the time 
lost. 


Employees get two weeks vacation, 
with pay for twelve working days, 
provided they have at least one year 
of continuous service. Such days are 
exclusive of Sundays and legal holi- 
days. With these limitations, the 
actual number of regular vacation 
days obtained was 647, 94.87 per 
cent, out of a possible 682. These 
figures do not include a ‘‘vacation”’ 
amounting to 112 days granted to an 
employee who, after a long period of 
service, was about to be pensioned. 
Had this figure been included, as 
technically speaking it might, the total 
of 769 days averages 13.5 days per 
employee per year. 

Holidays are of two classes; legal 
and “special.’”’ The legal holidays 
amount to seven per year and do not 
overlap with vacation as stated above. 
In addition thereto there were three 
other full holidays, called “special,” 
one on June 3, one for the depart- 
mental outing, and one for the 
Company Sports; there were also two 
half days granted, one on Christmas 
Eve and the other on New Year’s Eve, 
making a total of eleven holidays. 
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It will be noted that if employees were 
absent on the non-legal four holidays 
they could not get equivalent time off. 

The available working time, which 
is the working schedule less vacations 
and holidays, amounts to 1,999.1 
hours or 289 days, the amount of time 
which employees are expected to work, 
for which they are paid and for which, 
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is, therefore, incorporated with the 
time lost when starting in the morning. 

“Period” absences or “half days” 
were considered as lateness, except 
when they occurred on Saturdays. 
It is not unusual, however, to consider 
all period absences as part of absence 
statistics of one whole working period, 
in which case the average absence, 
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if they are absent or late, the employer 
suffers through loss in wages, loss in 
service and loss in overhead. 

The ascertained absence includes 
489 days, not including possible ab- 
sences during three days for which 
statistics were not available. 

There was no leave of absence 
(time off without pay) during the year, 
as far as could be ascertained. 

Lateness is generally considered to 
be failure to start work at the 
appointed time in the morning, but 
there may be lateness returning from 
lunch. The time lost in the afternoon 
was only five per cent of the total and 








t employer worker 
[~ a — om 
Vacation Holiday Absence Lateness 
Over 1 day One day (59.37 hours) (8.85 hours) 
(83 hours) (69 hours) 
[~ : eee 
With leave Without leave Morning “Period 
(no pay) (2.60 hours) absences’ 
(6.25 hours) 
[~ T 
Morning Afternoon 
| a 
{ on sz | 
With leave Without leave With leave Without leave 
(100 minutes) (114 minutes) (73 minutes) (88 minutes) 


Fig. 1. DisposaL or TIME 


instead of being 2.99, would have been 
3.33 per cent. 


ABSENCE 


Table 2 shows the average number 
of employees, the number of working 
days, from which the vacations are 
deducted in order to show the total 
days that could have been worked. 
The record shows 489 days lost for all 
causes, or 2.99 per cent of the total 
available working time. The per- 
centage of absence varies from a 
maximum of 5.55 in Winter to a 
minimum of .99 per cent in Summer, 
being influenced apparently by sick- 

















ness during the Winter months, as the 





following figures show: 
Days Per cent 
Nov.-April, inc...... 362 74.00 
May-Oct., inc........ 127 26.00 
489 100.00 


The sickness figures show 381 days, 
or 77.91 per cent of the total lost on 
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intended to say that if employees are 
sick, having the requisite amount of 
service, they are entitled to pay while 
sick for the time specified above. 
The records show that nine employees, 
of undetermined length of service, 
exceeded the twelve day period 
allowed. No information is available 
to show to what extent these employees 
were allowed pay beyond the specified 


TABLE 1 
Amount and character of time lost 

















survores pen | DATA Zn purioves 
Normal working hours (44 X 52).............0eeeeee: 2,288 312 
Vacation (2 weeks of 44 hours)...................005: 88 12 
2,200 300 
Scheduled working hours (41.5 X 52)...............4. 2,158 312 
Vacation (2 weeks of 41.5 hours)...................55: 83 1 
2,075 300 
Holidays (11 days of 6.9 hours)....................06. 75.9 ll 
pO ee 1,999.1 289° 
Absence (489 days of 6.9 hours).....................05- 59.37 8.6 
1,939.73 280.4 
Lateness, Period Absences, etc...............s+eee0e8: 8.85 1.3 
i ind, cin Rh bepenseen web einiaans 1,930.88 279.1 = 96.6% 











account of sickness; one hundred days, 
or 20.45 per cent lost on account of 
leave, and eight days, or 1.64 per cent 
lost on account of other causes. The 
rules governing payment during 
absence on account of sickness, as 
issued on March 10, 1925, are that an 
employee with less than one year’s 
service is allowed no time at all; that 
with one year’s service he is allowed 
six working days; with two years’ 
service nine working days, and with 
three or more years’ service twelve 
working days. By this ruling it is 





period in accordance with the following 
ruling: 

‘‘Any allowance for absence of longer 
periods on account of sickness ‘shall be 
decided on the individual merits of the case 
by the Vice-President or other head of 


department.’’ President’s circular, March 
10, 1925. 


The figures above quoted show 
sickness to the extent of almost 78 per 
cent, but if half day absences on 
account of sickness are included, the 
percentage is 79.03. This percentage 
of absence on account of sickness is 
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remarkably high, and especially when the males had a 3.40 and the females a 
it is considered that the rate for men 1.94 per cent absence rate. Of the 
is considerably higher than the rate time lost through absence, men had 
for women. 2.56 per cent on account of sickness 

Absence with leave, sickness being and women 1.43 per cent for the same 
accounted absence without leave, is reason. 


as one to 3.81. 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF ABSENCE 


CAUSE OF ABSENCE Table 3 shows the length of absences 


The cause of absence is classified in days; the number and per cent of 
under three headings. The major one-day, two-day, three-day, etc., 















































TABLE 2 
Absence record January to December, 1924, inclusive 

FS “ S onium <i ABSENCES 

Bale | ¢ —| Fa 

zf i - z 2 Sickness | Leave Other Total 

MONTH og Dp na 

gel ail * “ “aeis(eislalslalsl2 

de | se) 22 1/3) el/a| 2be]8| 2]e] 2] a] 2a] 2 

PO} BS] S68 |} e/a s]/S5oF] Ss) s/s) 513) & S 

a |z2 |2 |slalel/@ [zie lalalziajala 
Ee 59 | 26 | 1,534) 9 9} 1,525) 66)4.32) 3/0.20) 1 |0.07| 70/4.59 
Vobruary ............ 59 | 25) 1,475) 1 1} 1,474) 54|3.66) 10/0.69 64/4.34 
as wieieiabiebasmen’ 60 | 26 1,560 1,560) 38/2.44) 1110.70 49/3 .14 
ni cstchein eee aaa 59 | 25 | 1,475) 1 1) 1,474) 52)3.53) 19)1.29 71/4.82 
Se Peay 59 | 26 | 1,534) 16 16} 1,518) 22/1.45) 9/0.59 31/2 .04 
Rah aa ware ares 55 | 24] 1,320} 19 19] 1.301) 50.38} 810.61 13/0 .99 
ee 55 | 25 | 1,375/201 201; 1,174; 9/0.77| 6/0.51) 1 |0.08) 16)1.36 
ESS 55 | 26 | 1,430/301) 24/325) 1,105} 11/1.00} 8/0.72) 2 |0.18) 21)1.90 
September........... 55 | 25 | 1,375) 97) 25)122) 1,253) 13)1.04) 4/0.32 17/1.36 
REE 55 | 26 | 1,430 26} 26) 1,404) 20/1.42) 6/0.43) 3 0.21) 29/2.06 
November........... 55 | 241] 1,320 24) 24) 1,296) 25)1.93) 12/0.93} 1 |0.08) 38/2.94 
December........... 56 | 23 | 1,288) 2) 23) 25) 1,263) 66/5.23) 410.32 70/5 .55 

Average for period.|56.83} 301 17, 116/647 122/769/16 , 347/381|2 .33)100/0.61) 8 |0.05/489/2 .99 
































cause is specified as sickness, but it absences and the number of days lost 
probably includes not only sickness of by duration of absences. The figures 
the individual employee but some show that one-day absences account 
cases of sickness of members of his for almost 65 per cent of the total 
family necessitating absence on the time lost, and that one- and two-day 
part of the employee. absences account for 83.25 per cent 
With leave: Cases where permission of the total time lost. 
was obtained either before or after. 
Without leave: Includes sickness. 
There is something to be said for a A study of table 4 shows that the 
more specific statement of the cause. average absence was 71 days by day 
A comparison of the factsshowsthat of week from Monday to Friday 


ABSENCES BY DAY OF WEEK 
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inclusive with an extreme variation Saturday shows a sickness rate of 
from 64 to 78, and was 132 days, or nearly 56 per cent as compared with a 
27.10 per cent for Saturday. It is general sickness rate of nearly 80 per 






















































































TABLE 3 
Average duration of absence 
ABSENCES DAYS LOST 
LENGTH OF 
ew Number Per cent owe. Number Per cent oe 
days 
1 124 64.92 64.92 124 27 .07 27.07 
35 18.32 83.24 70 15.28 42.35 
3 12 6.28 89.52 36 7.86 50.21 
4 8 4.19 93.71 32 6.99 57.20 
5 4 2.09 95.80 20 4.37 61.57 
7 2 1.05 96.85 14 3.06 64.63 
8 1 0.53 97 .38 8 1.75 66.38 
9 1 0.53 97.91 9 1.96 68.34 
10 1 0.53 98 .44 10 2.18 70.52 
15 1 0.52 98.96 15 3.28 73.80 
22 1 0.52 99.48 22 4.80 78.60 
98 1 0.52 100.00 98 21.40 100.00 
Total..... 191 100.00 458 100.00 
56.83 employees—75 per cent male; 25 per cent female. 
Average duration of absence, 2.4 days. 
TABLE 4 
Absences by day of week 
; rors, | AymuAGR 
DAY B a & i : : g| 3 | 
selflglelelsleleleielelae| ela| : 
STE SlS(S/El SEES] sl el2]él2] g 
Rn ee 6} 10) 11) 9} 3) 6 5) 3) 4 4 3) 14) 78)16.02 
) PPT 8} 10; 8} 11) 5) 1) 1) 2) 2) 4 6) 12) 7014.37 
ne 13} 10} 8 9 5} 2} 1) 3) 4 4 8 11) 7816.02) 71)14.58 
pS ree 12} 11} 6 9) 4 OF 2) 2) 1) 2) 8 8 65/13.35 
eae 13} 10) 5} 9 3) OF 2) 2) 1) 3) 4] 12) 65)13.14 
I xckascsewnevoeds 70| 64) 49) 71) 29) 13) 16) 21) 17| 29) 35) 70) 132/27.10 
cigepnivaaveweagusasisenbssteinbesseeeriieks eure 487 

















thus shown that the rate of absence on cent, indicating that it was easy to 
Satarday is almost double that on secure permission or be absent without 


other days of the week. 


Acomparison permission at the week end. 


of the figures by cause of absence on When an absence occurs on Satur- 
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day, or on another day when there is a 
half-day, it is counted as a whole in 
terms of days of 7 hours 20 minutes. 

The above facts refer to only those 
employees who have had a full term of 
employment during the year and 
excluding 4.83, those who had terms of 
service of less than a year. 





before the termination of the day’s 
work. 

For the purpose of examination it 
was considered advisable to incor- 
porate the lunch latenesses with the 
morning lateness since they only 
constitute 5 per cent of the total. It 
was also decided that, in view of the 





TABLE 5 
Lateness record of railroad office employees January to December, 1924, inclusive 





























DEDUCT fa | LATENESSs § m a i 
aE me bw 
y a< Zz, 
Ro arn i 4 
b am ae 
5 2 4° =} 2 Pe aS 
a) S a 2 a 45 oy 
S si = se | 2 2 az am 
$/2| 3] #8#218!] 5 | #9 | a8 
>ila/ea]e zilase % 
9| 70} 79) 1,455) 76) 5.22 947; 12.46 
1} 64) 65) 1,510) 78) 5.53 983) 12.60 
9.91 





% “4 fee 
Rm I ° 
gal] e Fs 
ph - =) 
MONTH -- 3 6 B a 
ea |#4| z, 
a al ao ah 
aS | 22] 84 
% Z & 
EE ancl skuenndsaueien 59 | 26 | 1,534 
| Ts 59 | 25 | 1,475 
Ee oicitnhbeanadhiene 60 | 26 | 1,560 
inc nincs cna nadia adie’ 59 | 25 | 1,475 
ASR eS 59 | 26 | 1,534 
BER eo oarstn aria Senecmacetd 55 | 24] 1,320 
SES 55 | 25 | 1,375 
a aacshis incacainnisn a asada 55 | 26 | 1,430 
cccaveweabbin 55 | 25 | 1,375 
naa hain nnntdeeeed 55 | 26 | 1,430 
creer 55 | 24] 1,320 
MINE «55,5. cinrs 49 sioine-sieic 56 | 23] 1,288 
Average for period...... 56.83) 301 |17,116 

















49, 49) 1,511) 64) 4.24) 634 
1} 71) 72) 1,403) 49) 3.49) 471) 9.61 
16} 31; 47) 1,487| 36) 2.42) 382) 10.61 
19} 13) 32) 1,288) 68) 5.28) 585) 8.60 


201; 16) 217) 1,158) 76) 6.56) 659) 8.67 


325) 21) 346) 1,084) 114/10.52) 1,093) 9.59 
122} 17| 139) 1,236) 81|/ 6.55) 713) 8.80 
26} 29) 55) 1,375) 99) 7.20) 835) 8.43 
24 38) 62) 1,258, 84) 6.68) 814 9.69 
25) 70) 95) 1,193) 85) 7.12) 749) 8.81 




















769) 489/1,258)15,858) 910) 5.74) 8,865) 9.74 











Note: The above tabulation does not include 96 half day absences; 45 in the forenoon and 


51 in the afternoon. 


LATENESS 


The scope of this subject is deter- 
mined by the definition and also 
by attendant circumstances. While, 
strictly speaking, lateness is loss of 
time in coming to work, there are 
situations in which time may be lost, 
in returning from lunch and, in another 
sense, time lost by leaving work earlier 
than is usual both before lunch and 


number and extent of half-days taken 
during the year, not to include them 
in lateness. 

The figures used in the analysis of 
absence were also used for the study of 
lateness. The tabulation of results as 
shown in table 5 gives the percentage 
of lateness as 5.74, the average minutes 
per lateness as 9.74 and the average 
number of latenesses per year as 
approximately seventeen. In terms of 
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hours, the total time lost due to morn- 
ing and “lunch” latenesses amounted 
to 147.75 hours, but the time lost due 
to 96 half-day absences was con- 
siderably more than this, being 202.5 
for morning half-days and 153 hours 


Lost Time 
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cluded in the figures, the ratio is as 
one to seven approximately. It is, 
therefore, a cardinal mistake to lay 
undue emphasis upon prevention of 
lateness, even though the maintenance 
of punctuality is a factor in discipline. 


TABLE 6 
Analysis of half days (classed as latenesses) 
The day is divided into two periods; the first of 270 minutes’ duration, and the second 


of 180 minutes’ duration; before and after the lunch hour. 


Saturday morning absences. 


These figures do not include 














MORNING AFTERNOON 

MONTH With With: ae 

—_ yout Total ae yout Total |@AT=msens 
Ee Tey 2 3 5 3 3 8 
cin cacadnsandaweaaepualees 5 5 10 1 1 ll 
id ditiehbcaennmetaknweee bala 3 1 4 4 1 5 9 
Rb binibieatebetinwebineebinstbankel 1 1 2 4 7 8 10 
BE ciitntigknimatusensenbieekétenndpetn 1 1 2 2 4 6 8 
ME Giiiarnsdeuks vbesdcbbaeakebeee 3 3 6 4 1 5. ll 

Pi iicubeesk nekebasenswiieneneas 1 1 2 1 3 4. 

na dil sa an sacumpiew eeennmiaiae 1 1 2 3 3 5 
 iieksike ewes viwdenckeanions 1 4 5 3 3 8 
MN afore fa eaves in cic wats aie eiloee 1 1 1 4 5 6 
Re te oe ene 1 3 4 5 5 9 
I cect bene hcisdauwneameat 1 2 3 2 2 4 7 
ini ewetiancewchnubcsteesed 21 24 45 23 28 51 96 


























Total time lost through half days, morning 45 X 270................... 
Total time lost through half days, afternoon 51 X 180................. 


9,180 minutes 





48 days, 3 hours, 20 minutes 





Note: Statistics for the last three days of the year were not available. 


for afternoon half-days, or 2.5 times 
as much. 


ABSENCE AND LATENESS 


Comparing absence with lateness in 
regard to the time lost, it will be 
seen that the ratio is as 1 to 24. 
When, however, half-days are in- 


There is only one cause of impor- 
tance assigned for lateness, and that is 
transportation, “Train late,” but 
engineers would be horrified if they 
saw that their trains were late as often 
as the records of employees seem to 
indicate. There are, however, cases 
where commuters can only obtain 
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trains which permit a narrow margin 
and where a special arrangement might 
be made to accommodate people in 
such conditions. 

Table 6 shows morning and after- 
noon half-day latenesses somewhat 
evenly distributed as to periods and 
also as to leave. It will be noted 
that the two periods are of unequal 
duration, the first being 270 and the 
second 180 minutes. This results in 
the first case in a loss of 12,150 and in 
the second of 9,180, an aggregate of 
21,330 minutes, 355.5 hours, approxi- 
mately 48 days, 3 hours and 20 
minutes. 

On the basis of time lost, therefore, 
it is much more important to control 
morning and afternoon half-days off 
than morning latenesses. 

No investigation was made to 
determine the incidence of lateness 
among male and female employees, or 
in the few cases where a cause was 
assigned, to tabulate the cause, inas- 
much as the relative amount of time 
lost was so comparatively slight. 

If experience as regards absences is 
a criterion, it will be found that 
latenesses vary considerably among 
individuals, that some people are never 
late while others are constitutionally 
unable to be on time. 

An average of 56.83 employees 
obtained 96 half-days during 1924; 45 
in the morning and 51 in the afternoon. 
These figures show the following time 
lost in terms of days, hours and 
minutes per employee per year: 


Total Average per employee 
Pe 51.52 0.91 
Hours........ 366.50 6.25 hours 
Minutes...... 21,330 375 minutes 
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It will be noted that the time lost 
through period absences, or so-called 
half-days is nearly 2.5 times greater 
than the time lost through lateness. 


CALCULATION OF HOURS 


The working schedule in this office 
calls for 44 hours a week; eight hours a 
day for five days and four hours a day 
for Saturday. Custom, however, has 
modified these hours and the actual 
hours are 7.5 hours a day for five days 
a week, equalling 37.5 hours, and 
Saturday four hours, a total of 41.5 
hours per week. This gives the 
following: 


Hours Minutes 
Re WR ui oaces eds 41.5 2,490 
Per day (5 days)....... 7.5 450 
Per day (Saturday).... 4.0 240 
Average for week...... 41.5 2,490 


Table 7 shows the total and average 
time lost through period absences and 
lateness. 


SUMMARY 


Table 8 shows that while the office 
employees whose records have been 
examined are paid for 2,006 hours of 
work per year, they are in attendance 
only 1,937.78 hours, that is, each 
person worked 68.22 hours less than 
the time for which he was paid. 
Assuming wages to be fifty cents per 
hour, the loss per employee per year 
would amount to $34.11. The actual 
average for 1,692 employees was 62 
cents per hour in 1925, total salaries 
$2,272,308. At this rate the loss 
would be $46.20 per employee per 
year. 

Calculated on a day basis, the 
working year consists of 312 days, of 
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which twelve days are absorbed by time, and, as such, 3.4 per cent of the 
vacation, ten by holidays, 8.5 by cost of wages and salaries. 










































































TABLE 7 
Time lost through period absences and lateness 

TIME LOST IN MINUTES TOTAL TIME LOST AVERAGE 

MINUTES 

MONTH Period absences LOST PER 
Lateness Minutes | Hours pon 

Morning |Afternoon 
PE pipccceksdueveangekete 947 | 1,350 540 | 2,887 | 47.28 48.08 
ixictuvibnewndke die xwten 983 | 2,700 180 | 3,863 | 64.38 65.47 
I his htarqiiw Ahad keine ire aie ae 634 | 1,080 900 | 2,614] 43.57 43 .57 
i ikianivnkukieanneiuaan aan 471 540 | 1,440] 2,451 | 40.85 41.54 
NE S255 sis vchit aise ace per taeaen 382 540 | 1,080 | 2,002 | 33.37 33.93 
De icictitauetibmeahceennweled 585 | 1,620 900 | 3,105 | 51.75 56.45 
Pinckssckeutewehuvenksuwdkd 659 270 540 | 1,469] 24.48 26.71 
NI ooo e acini sacsoieie oe ies eens 1,093 540 540 | 2,173 | 36.22 39.51 
I ccesiniewnguanviweuss 713 | 1,350 540 | 2,603 | 43.38 47 .33 
ME cron catwatpaets oe maneis 835 270 900 | 2,005 | 33.42 36.45 
aitincbetieanneniunkss 814 | 1,080 900 | 2,794) 46.57 50.80 
EP eikactcendivenravanine 749 810 720 | 2,279 | 37.98 41.44 
i civiitinvestnetanvecanesen 8,865 | 12,150 | 9,180 | 30,195 | 503.25 531.32 or 
8.85 hours 
TABLE 8 
Summary of time lost and worked 
INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 
TIME LOST 
Hours Days Hours Days 
Ss Bisse ssorcevi aioe ewrreaw nominee 83.00 12.0 5,306.0 769.0 
ii incsd sha vane seeee ences suns 69.00 10.0 3,919.0 568.0 
Db aediknndcabebervisiveesess 152.00 22.0 9,225.0 1,337.0 
oo ead koa drdaanedimna 59.37 8.6 3,374.0 489.0 
Lateness............ loa premcaienetete 8.85 1.3 504.0 73.0 
ick ccnniennis tbbeminne® 2.60 4 148.0 21.0 
CNS iivika cesisecncawcevies 6.25 9 355.5 51.5 
iiianekcsb ints wiidess 68 .22 9.9 3,878.0 562.0 
Total Time Worked................ 1,937.78 280.1 109,241.0 | 15,832.0 
absence and 1} for other forms of lost The evidence of the need for control 


time. The total represents a loss of is plain, not so much from this study 
3.4 per cent of the available working as from the fact that where absence 
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figures are not kept, the rate is apt to 
be higher. The figures themselves 
give evidence that the mere keeping of 
records is insufficient to control 
absence; they must be used properly. 

Two points have to be considered in 
planning a reduction of the loss, 
assuming that the volume of work is 
available: 

1. What is the practicable extent to 
which it is possible to reduce 
the lost time; and 

2. What will be the cost? 

Considering the first point; it can be 
claimed that if under present circum- 
stances an absence rate in one month 
of one per cent was attainable, a like 
reduction throughout the year might 
be secured as a result of organized 
measures. The rate of absence, in 
fact, did vary from .99 to a maximum 
of 5.55 per cent with a general average 
of 2.99 percent. It will be seen, then, 
that there is nothing extravagant in 
expecting a decrease of the absence 
rate by one-half or fifty per cent of the 
total with an accompanying saving of 
$17.05 per employee per _ year. 
Against this saving must be charged 
the cost of obtaining the reduction. 

The measures taken to reduce time 
lost are divided into two phases: 

1. The proper keeping and use of 

records; and 

2. Medical first aid. 

In those departments where records 
are already kept there would be no 
additional cost; revised and more 
efficient methods offsetting the extra 
trouble of compiling a monthly state- 
ment from the figures usually col- 
lected. The fundamental require- 
ments are that each department shall 
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keep a record according to a uniform 
standard, that the results shall be 
promptly forwarded to a central 
bureau, that the facts shall be compiled 
and furnished to each department head 
on a percentage basis without delay, 
and that the worst offender in each 
group has his record brought to his 
attention, formally. 

The large percentage of sickness 
disclosed by the figures warrants the 
services of a doctor who shall be in 
attendance during office hours to give 
first aid and advice in case of incipient 
illness. Such a medical service acts 
as a moral deterrent on alleged cases 
of sickness and as an aid to those who 
are genuinely ill and desirous of main- 
taining their attendance record. 

Clerks, feeling any tendency to 
sickness, are invited to consult the 
Company doctor so that preventive 
measures may be taken, a step which 
tends to reduce all forms of lost time. 
Medical supervision not only prevents 
and reduces absence due to sickness 
but it also deters the supposititious 
cases which, in the above study, were 
clearly indicated by the figures. - It is 
evident, also, that the savings effected 
by better attendance would: easily 
offset the cost of medical attendance. 

Several outstanding facts result 
from this study. The relative volume 
of time lost, its character and incidence 
are determined and, therefore, the 
steps that should be taken for its 
control are indicated. Results are 
obtained, however, by the practical 
disposition of individual cases. Onlya 
few employees in every group are 
found to be chronic offenders; they 
have to be singled out and dealt with. 
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Lateness, and even absence, is not 
always an evidence of indifference; 
men are, perhaps, late in the morning 
because they have worked late the 
previous night. It would be foolish in 


such a case to insist on rigid conformity 
to a rule which is really intended as a 
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means of securing the full quantum 
of work. Moreover, rigid insistence 
on constant attendance presupposes 
effective work within the hours of 
employment. 


Manuscript received February 27, 1929 








Pedestrian Accidents and Age 


By ADELBERT Forp, University of Michigan 


The day of the automobile has evidently caught the older generation 
unprepared, if one may judge from the statistics of pedestrian 
fatalities in Detroit, as reported to Dr. Ford, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 


The age distribution of 182 pedestrians killed in automobile traffic 
in Detroit during a nine months’ period is compared with the age dis- 


tribution of the population. 
a high death ratio. 


Children, as might be expected, showed 
But oider people—forty-five years of age and 


over—showed a death frequency even greater than children. 


' N TE SHALL present a bit of 
quantitatively measured evi- 
dence concerning a situation 

with which most of us have had naive 

experience, namely, ability to travel on 
foot on streets under the conditions of 
modern automobile traffic. This evi- 
dence may help to answer some 
pertinent questions on the relationship 
of age to fitness for work, a problem 


which is in the foreground of discussion — 


both among employment men and 
leaders of organized labor. 

We have chosen one of the most 
difficult cities in the United States for 
the expression of this ability. In the 
city of Detroit the intersections are 
frequently complicated by the fact 
that five to eight streets may converge 
in one center, the automobile traffic 
being especially dense in the absence of 
any other efficient means of travel. 
There are no subways or elevated 
tracks. The number of automobiles 
per mile of street is in excess of the 
amount in New York City and the 
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average speed per car is about fifty per 
cent greater, based on samplings taken 
within the last year. Police super- 
vision is excellent and efficient, the 
high average speed of cars being 
maintained by the fact that there are 
relatively few traffic blockages. 

During the past year and a half each 
fatal accident has been reported to the 
author along with a brief description 
of the conditions. Among the details 
given was the age of the pedestrian who 
was killed. The absolute number of 
fatalities of a given age means very 
little unless it is known how many 
people of that age were actually 
exposed to traffic conditions. This 
statistical error seems never to have 
been adequately controlled. 

Over a period of nine months we 
selected only those accidents where a 
pedestrian was killed by a moving 
automobile. We eliminated deaths 
caused by two cars colliding, a car and 
street-car in collision, and railroad 
crossing accidents. We wished to 











































make the study strictly one of the 
hazards of pedestrians from automo- 
bile traffic. We now divided the 
pedestrian fatalities into those age 
groups which are classified in the 1920 
census of the United States, namely, 
0-5, 5-14, 15-24, 25-44, 45-64, 65 and 
up. Although there has been a lapse 
of eight years since this census table 
was made, there is evidence that the 
apportionment of age groups seldom 
changes by as much as one per cent in 
any large city in the United States. 
It is extremely doubtful if the charac- 
ter of the Detroit population has 
shifted by even a major fraction of this 








TABLE 1 
Comparative accident frequency for different 
age groups 
FATALITIES INDEX OF 

seceneme | conamea| “Galen” |salguliee 
0-5 20 1.785 10.7 
5-14 45 2.867 17.2 
15-24 3 0.167 1.0 
25-44 30 0.766 4.6 
45-64 48 3.758 22.5 
65 up 36 14.570 87.2 














amount. Even if this error be granted 
at its highest possible figure, it will be 
seen that the difference in accident 
probability in our tables runs as high 
as 8,000 per cent in some groups; 
certainly the error of population shift 
is negligible. 

By dividing the number of fatalities 
of a given age group by the population 
of that age group for the city of De- 
troit, we can state a frequency figure 
for accidents within any of the above 
listed age classes. Table 1 gives the 
results covering a period of nine 
months in the city of Detroit. 
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The following facts seem pertinent in 
Table 1. The optimum group for 
safety is the class of people between 14 
and 25 years of age, the first ten years 
after adolescence when all faculties are 
mature and there is a minimum of age 
deficiencies. The high frequency of 
the 5-14 group is caused by the fact 
that this is the school age where 
exposure to street conditions is high 
and mental responsibility low. It 
might be interesting for parents to 
know that there is seventeen times as 
much chance for a child to be killed as 
a young adult. Much of this prob- 
ability could be cut down by proper 
parental education of children. The 
0-5 group shows a lower frequency 
than the 5-14 group, probably because 
some of this group are infants, and also 
because there is a closer parental super- 
vision and less street exposure. But 
even a ten-fold probability over young 
adults shows a woeful deficiency of 
parental supervision. These facts are 
not unexpected, however. 

The surprising portion of the table 
consists in the probability figure for 
individuals in the higher age classifica- 
tions. We have adopted the accident 
frequency of the 14-24 group as a 
standard for comparison, and so have 
given it the value of 1. Beyond the 
age of 24 the accident rate mounts 
steadily and very rapidly. It should 
be noted that at the age of 65 and up 
the accident rate is in the neighborhood 
of 87 times the rate of young adults. 
In view of the fact that the old person 
is always upbraiding the youth for 
his apparent carelessness, it seems 
interesting to find that it is the old 
person who is the most careless, defin- 
ing carelessness as the failure to be 
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aware of all potential causes of 
accidents. 

We note that the statements of 
accident frequency are based on a 
total of only 182 deaths. To the 
criticism that such a small number 
does not allow such fine divisions of 
groups, we may indicate that three- 
fifths of the accidents were to be found 
in the upper age group having less 
than one-third the population. This 
makes a population group large enough 
to be statistically reliable. 

The increase in accident probability 
with age may be due to the following 
factors, which are, as yet, unknown in 
their relative effectiveness: 


1. Decrease in muscular agility. 

2. Increase in body weight and decrease, 

therefore, in speed of movement. 

3. Preservation of traffic habits from the 
days when automobiles were not a 
hazard. 

. Impairment of sensory acuity. 

. A variety of senile effects on mentality. 

. Mental abstraction (‘“‘absent-minded- 
ness’’). 


ao o> 
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It would seem that all of the above 
conditions increase with the age of the 
individual beyond 24. Itisimpossible 
to say which factor is the most im- 
portant, or whether one, a few, or all 
of the factors work together. It is 
probable that the average human being 
fails to realize the degree to which the 
above factors come on as age advances 
and therefore retains certain ‘‘protec- 
tive mechanism”’ in the form of youth- 
ful attitudes and conceits which are 
made necessary by fears of social 
stigmas against old age. Most people 
dread to admit the inescapable conse- 
quences of growing older. 

In view of the fact that the age limit 
has been discussed as a selection factor 
in employment, it may be that equally 
important facts are procurable in the 
hazardous occupations of industry and 
that the recent tendency to set age 
limits for certain jobs is justified. 


Manuscript received June 12, 1929 











Consistency of Operating Efficiency 


By C. 8. Stocomss, Personnel Research Federation 


To what extent do operators who have an excessive number of ac- 
cidents in one year, tend to have many accidents in other years? 
Dr. Slocombe's answer is based on data from the electric railway 
which he is serving as Safety Advisor. 


CCIDENT reduction work with 
A individual employees has now 
been in operation in the 
Boston Elevated Railway for two 
years. It bas been shown as a 
result of one inquiry that 55 per cent 
of the collision accidents of street 
cars are caused or contributed to by 
approximately 27 per cent of the 
operators. These men have been 
regarded as accident prone and safety 
efforts have been directed towards 
curing them of this condition. 

During the two years of effort, 
collisions between street cars and 
automobiles have been reduced by 
2000, or 35 per cent. This result has 
been obtained because of the number 
of accident prone men who have been 
successfully cured. Their accidents 
have been reduced from an average of 
seven each to three each per annum. 

The treatment of so-called accident 
prone men has brought out the ques- 
tion as to the consistency of safe 
operating efficiency over a number of 
years. To determine this a study has 
been made of the accidents over a 
period of four years of all the motor- 
men (260 in number) in one division. 
(Conductors who are also qualified to 
operate one-man-cars and buses were 


omitted because they change about 
considerably in their work from year to 
year.) 

The following are the intercorrela- 
tions of the accidents of this group 
during four years: 


Ist year with 2nd year........... 51 
3rd year........... 43 

Gt YORP.... oc cvcvee 38 

2nd year with 3rd year........... 41 
ok ee 38 

3rd year with 4th year........... 43 
PIE so. saianeaiew coe eawens 42 


These figures are in substantial 
agreement with those of Farmer. 
Farmer also noticed some tendency for 
the correlation to decrease with in- 
creasing time interval. The figures 
above also show some such tendency, 
but it is so slight as to be statistically 
insignificant and need not, therefore, 
be discussed. 

These coefficients are low enough to 
show that there is a considerable 
variation in the number of accidents a 
man has from year to year. Such 


1 Farmer, Eric, and Chambers, E. G. 
A Study of Personal Qualities in Accident 
Proneness and Proficiency. Industrial 
Health Research Board Report No. 55, 
p. 65. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1929. 
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factors as difference in number of 
hours worked, in hazards of route 
chosen, in health conditions, home cir- 
cumstances, luck, etc., would account 
for this. (All accidents are included, 
—chargeable and non-chargeable.) 
The question is, however, rather as to 
the extent to which in spite of these 
factors, operating efficiency is a con- 
sistent factor determining the number 
of accidents. 

It is possible by use of statistical 
formulae to determine the correla- 
tional relationship of the accidents in 
each year with this operating efficiency 
and also of the total accidents of the 
four years with operating efficiency.” 

These figures are: 


Correlation of Ist year’s accidents 


with operating efficiency....... .69 
Correlation of 2nd year’s accidents 

with operating efficiency....... .67 
Correlation of 3rd year’s accidents 

with operating efficiency....... .65 
Correlation of 4th year’s accidents 

with operating efficiency....... .59 
Correlation of total accidents with 

operating efficiency............ .87 


This correlation (.87) of total acci- 
dents with operating efficiency shows a 
high relationship. It can be converted 
into a percentage figure giving the 


2 Operating efficiency may be regarded as 
a general factor influencing the accidents of 
each and every year. Other factors are 
uncorrelated as may be shown by applying 
the Tetrad Differences criterion. Then 

oa y" Tis + iz Tia + 113 P14 
Tig = 
113 + 24 + 14 

and similarly for reg, rsy, and rag. 
man, C., Abilities of Man. 1927.) 

By the formula for the correlation of 
sums, 








(Spear- 


_ S(rao) 
Pe V/. 4+ 2S (raa) 


the correlation of the total accidents with 
the operating efficiency is obtained. 





1 (a, +a3+03+ 04), 
















































of Operating Efficiency 


actual proportionate weight of operat- 
ing efficiency in number of accidents 
or in other words the consistency of 
operating efficiency over a period of 
four years as judged by the number 
of accidents.® 

This further calculation gives the 
figure 76 per cent for the consistency 
of operating efficiency. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Over four years the number of 
accidents a man has depends to the 
extent of 76 per cent on his operating 
efficiency and 24 per cent on sporadic 
or uncontrolled conditions. 

2. This statement implies that 
accident prone men are on the whole 
higher than the average in their 
accidents 76 per cent of the time. 

3. This does not, however, imply 
that operating efficiency cannot be 
improved, for safety work has been 
done during the past two years 
favorably affecting the accidents of 
the men here studied. 


Manuscript received December 20, 1929 





3 The correlation of 2 perfect measures of 
x = 1. If one measure is affected by 
another uncorrelated factor y, riz) (2 + y) 
will be less than 1. If y has equal weight 


with z, re @ + y) = 1/V2 = .71. (Spear- 
man, C. S., Correlation of Sums.’”’ British 
Journal Psychology. 1913.) If y has one- 
. 1 
half the weight of z, then reie4y) = vis = 


.81 and so on. In the above problem let 
x = true operating efficiency and (zx + y) = 
number of accidents (determined partly by 
true operating efficiency (x) and partly by 
other factors (y)). 


1 
Then rz +y) = .87 = Vine’ where w = 





weight of y. The value of w = weight of 
z 1 

= 32. Th =—= ’ 

y= 3 us G@+y) 132 76 per cent 











Selecting Executives 
An Evaluation of Three Tests 


By R. O. BeckmMan AND MicuHart Levine, City of Cincinnati 


Prediction of executive ability is important in municipal admin- 
istration, as in business and industry. When this study was made, 
Mr. Beckman was Director of Personnel in the city government 
of Cincinnati. He is now Personnel Manager of the Kroger Gro- 
cery and Baking Company of that city. 


In a search for tests to discover executive aptitude which might be of 
value in selecting supervisors, bureau chiefs and department heads, the 
City of Cincinnati has experimented with three test possibilities—the 
Allport Ascendency-Submission Study, the Laird Introversion-Extro- 
version Test, and a following-directions test. Comparative scores for 
a group of supervisors and a group of employees without supervisory 
responsibility indicate that the Allport Study may have considerable 
prognostic value but that extroversion as measured by means of the 
Laird inventory is not a factor in executive ability for non-selling 








positions. 


A \HE Cincinnati Civil Service 
Commission has, for some time 
past, sought certain tests which, 

when the occasion demanded, might be 

used to give a measure of potential 
executive ability. These would have 
to be in the nature of personality 
tests. Two tests of this nature have 
recently’ presented themselves as 

possibilities: the G. W. and F. H. 

Allport A-S Reaction Study, and the 

shortened form of the Personal Inven- 

tory C-2 Study prepared by the Col- 
gate University Psychological Labora- 
tory. The first measures ascendancy 
or self-assertion and its opposite, 
submission; the second, introversion 
and its opposite, extroversion. 

The Reaction Study! presents actual 


1The A-S Reaction Study, a scale for 
measuring ascendance-submission in per- 
sonality, by Gordon W. Allport and Floyd 





situations to the subject. He is asked 
to check that one of two, three, or four 
possible reactions to a situation which 
will best describe his behavior. An 
example will illustrate the type of 
question asked: 


“When a book agent or insurance sales- 
man comes to your home or to your room, 
do you as a rule find it difficult to refuse to 
listen to him, or to get rid of him as soon as 
the purpose of his visit becomes clear? 

itn dencscosnsennis 
Moderately difficult.............. 
Not at all difficult............... sa 


The first possible answer counts 
minus four, the second minus one and 
the third plus one. There are 33 such 
situations, the scoring value of the 
responses varying with each question. 


H. Allport. Published for Houghton Mifflin 
Company by Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928. 
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The shortened form of the Personal for use with college students. These 
Inventory C-2 Study? consists of eight eight questions are the most prognostic 


PERSONAL INVENTORY 
IDENTIFICATION #...... 
Score ...... 
Drrections: Describe yourself by answering the questions asked in the large type. Do 
this by making a check mark through one of the half-inchlines. After reading over the 
phrases in small type after each question, think back over your life for the Past Frew 
Monrss and determine where the check should be made to describe yourself accurately. 
Describe your AVERAGE BEHAVIOR AND THOUGHTS. 
There is no time limit to this. Read each line entirely before making a check mark. 
Describe your AVERAGE thoughts and behavior for the Past Few Montus Onty. Check 
only one of the half-inch sections in answer to each question. 








(4) (3) (2) (1) (0) 

















1. How Eastry Haves —— 








































































































Your Fere.ines Breen Easily and Feelings Usually no- Affected in Gave them 
Hurt sy Remarks or often aroused easily hurt ticed others’ rareinstances no attention 
Actions REFERRING TO intentions 
You? 
(0) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
2. How Have You _— 
RESPONDED WHEN Did not Worked same _ Sometimes Often Generally 
PRAISED? work so well as usual did a little better worked better worked better 
(0) 
3. Have You Been In- —  —— 
CLINED TO Work THINGS Usually did Hesitated to Sometimes Did not hesi- Sought and 
Out ALONE? not ask for ask for aid sought help tate to seek got help on 
help aid quite a few 
cases 
(0) 
4. How Have Your —__ —_— —— 
LIKES FOR ATHLETICS AND Liked best all Preferred in- Little pref- Preferred Happiest in 
Tuines INTELLECTUAL intellectual tellectual erence athletics all physical 
ComParEp? contests 
(0) 
5. How Have You _—_— 
Bern Asout MAKING Cautious Must know Slightly Get ac- Made friends 
FRienps? them a long reserved quainted with every- 
time first easily one 
. .(0) 
6. Have Your Moops 
CHANGED WirTHovT Often Changed in Kept in fairly uniform spirits Moods almost 
APPARENT CavsE? changed some in- always the 
stances * game 
(0) 
7. Have Your Moops 
Cuancep Wits Cause? Always re- Fairly quick Must be Seldom 
sponded response strong reason changed 
quickly 
(0) 
8. Have you Ex- 
PRESSED YOURSELF Bet- Best in Preferred No prefer- Preferred Talk consid- 
TER IN SPEECH OR IN writing writing ence speaking erably better 


Writine 





Fig. 1. SHoRTENED FormM oF THE LAIRD PERSONAL INVENTORY 


questions and rating scales out of a of the 48. A copy of this form will 
total of 48 on the complete form issued be found in figure 1. Introversion is 
? Discussed in The Psychology of Selecting counted from the right in all but the 


Men by Donald A. Laird, McGraw-Hill] Second question where it is counted 
Book Co. from the left. A check on either of 
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the first two dashes is rated zero, the 
next two one, the next two two, and so 
on up to four, as illustrated in figure 1. 

It was also decided to give a simple 
test of following written directions 
which had been used with some success 
in supervisory clerical examinations. 
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ment head was arbitrarily eliminated 
because he was by nature essentially a 
technical expert (an engineer) thus 
leaving 29 executives. Most of these 
are .probably somewhat above the 
average for city officials, but some may 
not be. Asa measure of the efficiency 


IDENTIFICATION #...... 
ScorE ...... 





In the pattern below, fill in or black the little squares on each side of each corner. 
Then locate the little square at the center of all the squares. Let this be blank, 
but make an ordinary or Greek cross around it by filling in each two adjacent 
squares above and below it and on each side. Then fill in the three middle 
squares half way between the two outer corner squares on every side. Then fill 
in the four squares where the fifth rows of squares from each corner cross. 





Fig. 2. Fottowrne Directions Test 


This test contains four instuctions, 
the answers forming a design on a 
portion of cross section paper. See 
figure 2. 

As experimental subjects 30 execu- 
tives (the City Manager, department 
heads and bureau chiefs) and 31 water 
meter readers were used. One depart- 


of the men the efficiency ratings for 
June, 1928 were used. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Since the group of executives con- 
sisted of bureau chiefs who had less 
responsibility as well as department 
heads, a rough correction was made in 
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the efficiency ratings of the lesser 
executives so that they would be more 
fully comparable with those of the 
department heads. The efficiency rat- 
ings then correlated .25 with the intro- 
version scores and .05 with the A-S 
Reaction Study. Due to the fact that 
not all executives were graded by the 
same person, these factors were again 
correlated, using only those who were 
rated by the City Manager. The 
efficiency ratings of department heads 
now correlated —.01 with introversion 
and .41 with the A-S Reaction Study. 
These latter correlations seem to be 


TABLE 1 
Showing means and standard deviations of 
efficiency ratings, introversion score and 
A-S Reaction score for the entire group 
of executives and for executives rated 
by the City Manager 
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and —.07 with the A-S Reaction 
Study. The comparison with the 
correlations of the executives shows a 
greater agreement between efficiency 
and introversion and a lesser agree- 
ment between efficiency and the A-S 
Reaction Study. 

Some relationship was sensed be- 
tween the A-S Reaction Study and the 
introversion test. This was substan- 
tiated in a small degree by the correla- 
tions obtained. With executives it 
was —.25 and with water meter 
readers it was —.15. The two nega- 
tive correlations show that introver- 


TABLE 2 
Showing means and standard deviations of 
efficiency ratings, introversion score and 
A-S Reaction score for executives 
and for water meter readers 




















lsT CASE 2ND CASE 

M. | 8.D. | M. | 8.D. 
Efficiency Ratings..... 81.6) 7.22/84.9| 8.87 
Introversion Score... .|15.8) 3.14/16.7) 3.46 
A-S Reaction Score. . ./17.1/12.58)14.3/11.83 














WATER 

EXECUTIVES METER 

READERS 
M. | 8.D. | M. | 8.D. 
Efficiency Ratings..... 84.9} 8.87/81.5) 3.00 
Introversion Score... .|15.8} 3.14/14.0) 4.15 
A-S Reaction Score. . .|17.1)12.58) — .9|17.18 











closer to the truth since the ratings 
are more reliable, as shown by a 
coefficient of reliability of .94 between 
two series of ratings, both made by the 
City Manager. The similarity of the 
means and standard deviations in the 
two cases is shown in table 1. 

The water meter readers were all 
rated by one person and the ratings 
were considered to be reasonably 
reliable. This group was chosen be- 
cause it was a typical non-executive 
group of adequate size which it was 
believed would contrast satisfactorily 
with the executives. Here efficiency 
ratings correlated .21 with introversion 








sion and ascendancy are to-some 
degree opposites. 

To continue the comparison of 
executives with water meter readers, 
table 2 shows the means and standard 
deviations of the sets of scores. 

The most marked disagreement 
occurs in the case of the A-S Reaction 
Study. The level for executives is 
18 points above that of the water 
meter readers. The standard devia- 
tion is smaller by 4.6 points. The 
standard error of the difference be- 
tween the means is 2.73 for efficiency 
ratings, 1.99 for introversion scores 
and 3.91 for A-S Reaction scores. 








The ratios of the difference in the 
means to the standard error are 1.25, 
.90 and 4.60, respectively. These 
considerations, together with the corre- 
lation of .41 between efficiency ratings 
(as marked by the City Manager) 
and the A-S Reaction Study, point 
strongly to the use of the A-S Reaction 
Study in a battery of tests for 
executives. 

A revised form of the efficiency 
rating scale was used in January, 1929. 
The correlation of the A-S Scores with 
the new ratings, as made by the City 
Manager, is .46, which substantiates 
the former findings. The new ratings 
also prove the reliability of the earlier 
efficiency ratings used through this 
study, the coefficient of reliability being 
.94. Since these figures were based on 
but 12 ratings, it was desirable to see 
what they would be with all the execu- 
tives included. The weakness of any 
efficiency rating plan is, of course, the 
fact that different standards are used 
by various rating officers. In order 
to eliminate the influence of this 
factor to some extent, the Director of 
Personnel, who was acquainted in a 
general way with the 29 executives, 
made an independent rating of each. 
These unofficial ratings correlated .33 
with the A-S Study, which supports 
the assertion made above that the 
A-S Reaction Study has value in 
selecting executives. Had the per- 
sonnel office been more intimately 
acquainted with the executives and 
their abilities, it is probable that a 
higher coefficient would have resulted. 

There is no indication that the short 
form of the Personal Inventory test 
would be useful in selecting executives 
and there is but a slight possibility of 
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a place for it in the battery for water 
meter readers. If the test could be 
further revised so that a greater 
standard deviation could be obtained 
it might have some significance. 
From the observation of the introvert- 
extrovert test as used in selecting 
salesmen by a large Cincinnati firm, 
it is apparent that this test is of value 
in the sales field. It cannot appar- 
ently have any particular significance 
as far as non-sales executives or 
supervisors are concerned, however. 
The ‘‘Following Written Directions” 
test, was used in order to determine 
what, if any, facts might be discovered 


TABLE 3 
Showing the means and standard deviations of 
the scores secured in the following written 
directions test for executives and for 
water meter readers 











_— WATER 

TIVES | READERS 
PMI... Assan enwisieeattoeine 91.1 | 72.4 
| ERDRBR RE yet erences ee 12.62 | 27.05 





regarding it. Scoring was based on 
the number of directions followed 
correctly; the scores falling into inter- 
vals of 25 from 0 to 160. Table 3 of 
means and standard deviations is 
interesting. 

The level of executives is much 
higher and the standard deviation is 
much lower. This suggests that 
executives follow such written direc- 
tions better than do water meter 
readers and do it more consistently as 
a group. The standard error of the 
difference between the means is 29.8. 
The ratio of the difference between 
the means to its standard error is .62. 
This means that the chances are 
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almost one in four that the true 
difference is in the opposite direction 
to the one indicated. No correlation 
was computed between the efficiency 
ratings and the scores in this test 
because of the difficulty of scoring 
with any great precision. A test of 
this kind, however, particularly one 
that allows finer distinctions in scoring, 
might well be tried in a battery for 
selecting executives. 


CONCLUSION 


It was not expected to find any of 
the tests capable of selecting an 
executive without using other tests 
with them, such as a test to determine 
the practical knowledge and technique 
gotten from experience. The statis- 
tical analysis made, indicate that an 
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executive should be ascendant, as 
tested by the Allport and Allport A-S 
Reaction Study, and shows that it 
does not matter whether he is introvert 
or extrovert as indicated by the shorter 
form of the Laird Personal Inventory 
C-2 test. As far as the ability to 
follow written directions is concerned, 
he should do this better than appli- 
cants for lower types of work. This 
may be due to a higher degree of 
intelligence. An adaptation of the 
Allport test, eliminating certain situa- 
tions with an academic background 
in the form as published, would 
appear to be useful as one aid in 
selecting executives and will be given 
a trial in Cincinnati. 


Manuscript received February 25, 1929 











Industrial Psychology in England, Germany, 
and the United States’ 


By Artuur W. Kornuavser, University of Chicago 


While the outlines of industrial psychology were first sketched in 
this country, the science has had in some of its branches a more 
rapid growth abroad. Professor Kornhauser’s striking picture 
of the present situation in England, Germany and the United States 


is drawn from close personal observation. 
management and to psychology. 


A |’. paper is limited to a dis- 
cussion of certain outstanding 
features of industrial psychol- 

ogy in England, Germany and the 

United States. It does not aim to 

describe the wealth of significant work 

in progress; that would require several 
volumes. The attempt is rather to 
paint with a broad brush those fea- 
tures of the work which appear more 
or less characteristic and distinctive 
in the three lands, and to place some 
interpretation and evaluation on these 
developments. The treatment repre- 
sents not a survey of progress in in- 
dustrial psychology, but rather the 

lingering impressions left from such a 

survey. Emphasis is intentionally 

placed on points of difference between 
the countries, where each may pos- 

sibly have most to learn through a 

1 This paper is based in large measure on 
observations and study carried on in con- 
nection with the writer’s activity as a So- 
cial Science Research Council Fellow dur- 
ing 1928-1929. He wishes to express his 
grateful acknowledgment for the opportuni- 


ties afforded him by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 
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It is a challenge to 


consideration of the others’ activities. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
much of what follows is personal 
opinion. 

A difficulty is immediately encoun- 
tered in the fact that we have so little 
notion of the proper field to be in- 
cluded in our designation “industrial 
psychology.” At times the term is 
used rather narrowly to refer only to 
those technical applications or psycho- 
logical methods which are included in 
procedures for selecting men, for train- 
ing workers, and for increasing effici- 
ency on the job. A far broader defini- 
tion is often implied which would view 
as industrial psychology any careful 
and thorough approach to human 
nature problems of the business world. 
More especially, a great variety of 
non-technical uses of psychology would 
thus be included—psychological mat- 
ters, that is, with regard to which the 
business manager would be his own 
authority or where he would make his 
own application rather than calling 
upon a trained psychologist to solve 
his problems for him. Viewed in this 
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broader way industrial psychology is 
concerned with most of the work of 
the business manager, for few of his 
problems fail to include significant 
personal factors toward the solution 
of which some psychological knowl- 
edge or technique of a common-sense 
sort should be useful. In the present 
discussion we shall accept this broader 
view which holds that these ordinary 
difficulties and activities do all con- 
stitute problems of industrial psychol- 
ogy. But primary interest will 
naturally attach to those problems 
where analysis and fact-finding have 
proceeded farthest.? 

A further distinction may well be 
made with respect to the proper field 
for industrial psychology. The prob- 
lems are usually talked about from 
the point of view of the business 
manager. But in reality the subject- 
matter constitutes a social science no 
less than a managerial technique. It 
is true that in the past most of the 
writing and research has been in the 
interests of the individual business 
unit but this is by no means always 
the case and in recent years there are 
many indications that more research 
of broader social significance is com- 
ing to be emphasized in all the coun- 
tries studied. Even where the psycho- 
logical work is from a managerial 
viewpoint, moreover, the results are 
frequently of general social interest as 
well. 

One further preliminary considera- 


2In the present paper we shall entirely 
omit two sets of problems which sometimes 
are, and sometimes are not, included in 
industrial psychology—questions of voca- 
tional guidance and questions of advertis- 
ing and selling. 
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tion dealing with the proper field of 
business psychology should be men- 
tioned. Industrial psychology, we be- 
lieve, cannot be limited to the terri- 
tory cultivated by psychologists. This 
point is particularly significant with 
regard to the study of work methods 
and industrial efficiency in the United 
States. Much of this work is clearly 
of psychological interest and consti- 
tutes an important part of the tech- 
nique for dealing with human prob- 
lems in business, even though research 
and writing have been almost entirely 
at the hands of engineers rather than 
psychologists. In the European coun- 
tries such activities have been much 
more generally conducted by men with 
psychological training. 

Without further preliminaries let 
us turn to a brief consideration of 
some outstanding features of the in- 
dustrial psychology situation in the 
United States. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 


UNITED STATES 


THE 


In terms of what has already been 
said we can readily understand the 
paradox to which European observers 
so frequently call attention, namely 
that industrial psychology is much far- 
ther advanced in the United States 
than abroad but that in another sense 
there is extremely little industrial 
psychology here. The point is, of 
course, that technical industrial psy- 
chology is much less in evidence than 
is the non-technical, common-sense 
sort of psychology which runs through 
all the managerial activities of com- 
petent business executives. More- 
over, the technical work has been so 
largely in the hands of engineers that 

















it is rarely identified with psychology. 
In fact, the number of psychologists 
giving their full time to research on 
psychological problems in industry is 
smaller than Americans care to admit. 
Probably one can count them all on 
the fingers of his two hands. In con- 
trast, however, to the small amount of 
work being done by industrial psy- 
chologists, are the extraordinarily 
wide-spread activities of industrial 
engineers, efficiency experts, and per- 
sonnel consultants, and the extensive 
interest in and use of a semi-scientific 
practical psychology by business 
managers. 

To the extent that psychologists 
have devoted themselves to problems 
of industry in this country their re- 
search has been preponderantly con- 
cerned with psychological tests for 
employment selection. This type of 
research received a great impetus dur- 
ing the last part of the World War and 
during the few years immediately 
following. Industrial concerns were 
feeling acutely the need for better ad- 
justment of men to occupations in 
order to reduce high labor turnover 
and to decrease inefficiency occurring 
from poor placement. The widely ad- 
vertised use of tests in the United 
States Army focused attention upon 
the psychological possibilities in this 
direction. As a result many firms ex- 
perimented, some thoroughly and some 
superficially, with the use of these new 
employment devices. A considerable 
part of this work was scrapped during 
the business depression of 1921, but a 
number of concerns have continued to 
make use of tests and have proceeded 
with the experimental development of 
new testing methods. However, even 
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at the present time the total number of 
business organizations making any ex- 
tensive use of psychological tests is 
very small. Relatively few employers 
have called upon the psychologist for 
aid. The great majority have re- 
mained unaware of the problem or 
have believed that present methods 
are “good enough;” or they are un- 
convinced that tests are far enough 
advanced to be profitable or worth 
experimenting with; or they are fully 
occupied with what they consider more 
important problems. The net result 
is that psychological testing is actively 
developed in a small number of pro- 
gressive concerns—but one cannot 
speak of any general employment 
psychology movement. 

Aside from the work on tests, psy- 
chologists have here and there con- 
ducted. special research studies on 
problems of fatigue, employee atti- 
tudes, training, accident prevention, 
and the like, but these few pieces of 
research are so many fragments. They 
serve only to emphasize the absence 
of broadly conceived continuing in- 
vestigations. 

But the engineers have done far 
more than the psychologists. In fact 
it is largely because of the pervasive- 
ness of industrial engineering that 
business executives have not felt it 
necessary or wise to turn to psychol- 
ogists for help. Under the guiding 
influence of Taylor and Gilbreth the 
scientific management engineers for 
a full generation now have been re- 
making American production methods 
in the interests of increasing efficiency. 
The movement for greater efficiency 
has directed attention sharply to the 
human as well as to the non-human 
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elements in industry. With regard to 
working people and management alike 
it has meant—at least ideally—opti- 
mum methods and conditions of work, 
more compelling motivation through 
payment by results, relief from undue 
strain and fatigue, effective training 
and supervision. To be sure the fol- 
lowers of Taylor have been freely 
accused of neglecting “the human ele- 
ment” in industry and beyond doubt 
the charges have often been well- 
founded. But since the War most of 
the active opposition to the scientific 
management procedures has disap- 
peared, though there is still plenty of 
feeling to be found in individual plants. 
In recent years the Taylor Society and 
The Society of Industrial Engineers 
have been increasingly emphasizing 
psychological aspects of their prob- 
lems. All in all the engineers have 
accumulated a great amount of in- 
formation concerning “best’’ methods 
of work, effects on efficiency of physi- 
cal conditions (lighting, ventilation, 
etc.), and various wage incentive plans. 
Almost all the studies of these prob- 
lems have been conducted in terms of 
the special needs and conditions in 
particular industrial establishments; 
they have sought practical results, 
not scientific generalizations. But as 
attacks on concrete problems of hu- 
man efficiency they have been of first 
rate importance. 

If we turn from these lines of work 
developed by psychologists and en- 
gineers, we encounter an almost limit- 
less array of examples of less technical 
but valuable and thorough work on 
the human problems of industry. A 
great deal of what goes under the name 
of personnel management, labor ad- 


ministration, and industrial relations, 
is of vital psychological interest and 
in these fields there has been a great 
deal of investigating and accumula- 
tion of statistical data, for example on 
problems of labor turnover, absen- 
teeism, accidents and wages. It may 
well be that from the point of view of 
human welfare in industry, as well as 
with respect to industrial efficiency, 
this looser type of psychological appli- 
cation is more valuable than anything 
at present possible in the way of 
technical methods. At any rateitisa 
type of ‘‘psychology” far more promin- 
ent in American industry than a more 
refined psychotechnology. 

Perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of industrial psychology in 
America is this incorporation into our 
ordinary management processes of bits 
of psychological analysis and continu- 
ing studies of human data. The 
American business man is his own 
psychologist, aided now and then, if 
he is a progressive business man, by 
special inquiries which we may, with 
very little stretching of terms, call 
psychological studies. We hasten to 
add that the engineers have shouldered 
many of the more technical problems 
and that great ranges of psychological 
problems continue to exist untouched 
even in the best managed business 
enterprises. 

At a later point the more distinctive 
features of the foregoing American 
picture will be reconsidered in relation 
to the work abroad. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ENGLAND 


Any attempt to appreciate the pres- 
ent position of industrial psychology 














in England must be based upon an 
understanding of certain important 
differences between industrial affairs in 
that country and in the United States. 
In the first place the scientific man- 
agement movement is still only slightly 
advanced in England. Before the war 
almost nothing had been done in the 
way of adopting “‘American efficiency 
methods.” During the war sporadic 
efforts were made to increase effici- 
ency by means of the newer techniques 
but little thorough work along these 
lines was accomplished. Since the war 
attention in England has turned more 
actively to the possibilities of indus- 
trial reorganization, as a natural conse- 
quence of the very serious conditions 
in which a large part of British indus- 
try has found itself. The interna- 
tional competitive situation has been 
such that many British industrial 
leaders have felt that only by adopt- 
ing large scale efficiency methods 
could English industry besaved. In 
many quarters there is still very seri- 
ous antagonism to the so-called scien- 
tific management procedures, both on 
the part of labor and by the more 
conservative employers. However, a 
rather rapidly increasing group of pro- 
gressive industrialists and also a pre- 
ponderant number of the powerful 
trade-union leaders have arrived at a 
position which is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the more progres- 
sive and enlightened among American 
industrialists. This does not mean to 
imply that the Englishman who thinks 
clearly on these questions comes to 
the conclusion that salvation lies in 
imitation of America. Quite the con- 
trary. The best thinking on these 
matters in England emphasizes the 
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differences between the two countries 
both on the economic and on the per- 
sonnel or psychological side, differ- 
ences which dictate the wisdom of 
marked changes and adaptations in 
the application of modern management 
methods to British industries. 

Industrial psychology in England 
has arisen in the midst of this new 
interest in improving industry. More 
accurately, perhaps, it has developed 
as part of the movement. The work 
in industrial psychology is in large 
measure an effort to develop efficiency 
methods adapted to British conditions 
and British individualism. It is Eng- 
land’s substitute for American indus- 
trial engineering—with greatly in- 
creased emphasis on human values and 
satisfactions as separable from stand- 
ards of output and profit, and also 
with far more interest in scientific 
studies of broad and basic problems’ 
which transcend the practical needs 
of any particular firm. 

A comparison of England with 
America again calls attention to the 
great American paradox. The work 
of industrial psychologists in England 
is distinctly in advance of that in this 
country but industrial relations as a 
whole are clearly less influenced by the 
“psychological” attitude and ap- 
proach. Industrial psychology of the 
less technical sort is far less permeative 
in British industry. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the striking difference in 
amount and kind of management 
literature in the two countries, or the 
marked contrast in the actual at- 
tention given to personnel procedures. 
While it is true that in both countries 
independent psychological research 
and investigations of labor relations 
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are limited to a few progressive firms, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
American management circles in ‘gen- 
eral are more “‘personnel-minded.”’ In 
England one feels far more than in 
America the presence of clear barriers 
between management and workers— 
the remnants of an aristocratic aloof- 
ness, at times amounting to a dignified 
superiority, as over against the more 
democratic spirit of a rich new land 
where men of ability have freely risen 
to positions of authority. That the 
lines between labor and employers are 
more sharply drawn in England is a 
commonplace. What we would em- 
phasize here is that there exists a 
corresponding psychological difference 
—distinctly less understanding of the 
worker, less ability and less inclination 
on the part of the employer to “put 
himself in the other fellow’s shoes,” 
in a word, less application of what we 
have called non-technical industrial 
psychology. 

British industrial psychology of the 
more technical sort is carried on al- 
most entirely by two central organiza- 
tions: the Industrial Health Research 
Board and the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. A brief charac- 
terization of the work of these bodies 
will accordingly supply a view of the 
flourishing psychotechnical movement 
in England. 

First, then, the Industrial Health 
Research Board (until 1929 the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board)— 
clearly the most important organiza- 
tion in the world devoting itself to 
broad scientific studies in the psychol- 
ogy and physiology of industrial work. 
The Board is an outgrowth of the 
Health of Munitions Workers Com- 
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mittee established during the war to 
protect the health of munitions work- 
ers and to increase human efficiency 
in the munitions plants. The organi- 
zation is supported by the Govern- 
ment (under the Medical Research 
Council) and has as its chief aim the 
conducting of basic research on prob- 
lems of health, welfare and efficiency 
in industry. The Board describes its 
work as falling into three categories: 


A. Investigations of particular problems 
of wide industrial importance. 

B. Studies of specific problems submitted 
by Government Departments and 
Industrial Associations. 

C. Experimental researches conducted in 
university and other laboratories. 


The scope of the work may be more 
fully seen in the following classifica- 
tion of their published reports (with 
the titles of one or two reports in- 
serted as samples under each heading) : 


I. Hours of Work, Rest Pauses, etc.: 

A Comparison of Different Shift 
Systems in the Glass Trade 

Studies in Repetitive Work With 
Special Reference to Rest Pauses 

II. Industrial Accidents: 

A Psychological Study of Indi- 
vidual Differences in Accident 
Rates 

III. Atmospheric Conditions: 

A Physiological Comparison of 
Ventilating and Heating Systems 
in Certain Factories 

The Relation of Atmospheric Con- 
ditions to the Working Capacity 
and the Accident Rate of Miners 

IV. Vision and Lighting: 

On the Relief of Eyestrain Among 
Persons Performing Very Fine 
Work 

V. Vocational Guidance and Selec- 
tion: 

A Study of Telegraphists’ Cramp 














The Use of Performance Tests of 
Intelligence in Vocational Guid- 
ance 

VI. Time and Movement Study, Occu- 
pation Analysis, etc.: 

Motion Study in Metal Polishing 

Variations in Efficiency in Cotton 
Weaving 

VII. Posture and Physique: 

The Physique of Women in Indus- 
try (A Contribution Towards the 
Determination of the Optimum 
Load) 

VIII. Miscellaneous: 

Including studies of special indus- 
tries, research methods, labor 
turnover and absenteeism, var- 
iety and uniformity in work, etc. 


In general the investigations and re- 
ports of the Board are of the highest 
quality. Immediate practical aims 
are consistently subordinated to the 
demands for careful scientific inquiry. 
(This is only a trifle less true of cate- 
gory “B” in the above classification 
than of “A” and “C’’.) The high 
standards of work are maintained 
both as a result of the excellence of 
the research staff and by reason of 
the commendable system of critical 
planning of studies and supervision 
and editing of reports by scientific 
committees and special committees 
(for example, for particular industries) 
composed of leading British authorities 
in the fields dealt with. The research 
staff is composed chiefly of psycholo- 
gists and physiologists, with one or two 
engineers and medical men. Among 
the university investigators (see ‘“‘C” 
above) are to be found many of the 
most prominent British physiologists 
and psychologists. In view of what has 
been said it is not surprising to find 
that the reports reflect a rare scien- 
tific spirit and disinterested devotion 
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to the facts which promise much in 
the way of future results on the prob- 
lems which the group is attacking. 

The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology has much more immedi- 
ately practical aims. The activities 
of its large and able research staff are 
devoted almost wholly to the solving 
of particular problems of individual 
firms. These investigations are paid 
for by the concerns for whom they are 
conducted and the Institute feels ob- 
ligated to show some returns for the 
money invested. From the nature of 
the case less of the work is of scien- 
tific significance or of broad general 
interest. In large measure the work 
done is identical with that of the in- 
dustrial engineers in America, although 
the leaders of the National Institute 
emphasize the difference between their 
own point of view and methods and 
those of the American engineers. Cer- 
tainly it is true that they have avoided 
many of the abuses of time and motion 
study which have been charged against 
the early disciples of Taylor in this 
country. And they have steered away 
from the dangerous (especially in Eng- 
land) problems of wage methods and 
rate setting. Aside from this, how- 
ever, it is questionable whether most 
of their work differs so significantly 
from that of the more enlightened 
present day efficiency engineers in the 
United States. But some advantages 
do clearly occur as a result of the 
psychological point of view. Particu- 
larly there is far more emphasis upon 
individual differences and upon ease 
of work and favorable attitudes to- 
ward the changes introduced than one 
is likely to find in the applications in 
the United States. 
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But it would be quite wrong to 
leave the impression that the National 
Institute is nothing more than a Brit- 
ish adaptation of an American bureau 
of efficiency engineering. The fact 
that the staff is composed largely of 
psychologists with broad theoretical 
interests in addition to their practical 
aims would alone prevent this. More- 
over, the Institute has intimate co- 
operative relations with the Industrial 
Health Research Board and in a very 
real way is itself a national body 
(though not governmental) with the 
prestige and official recognition which 
that implies. Further, the Institute 
has from time to time received grants 
for special research studies of a kind 
not vastly different from those of the 
Industrial Health Research Board, 
though usually more limited. On the 
practical side, the National Institute 
has reached into a remarkably large 
number of industries, has succeeded in 
gaining the support both of employing 
groups and powerful labor organiza- 
tions, and in general is viewed as the 
body concerned with applications of 
psychology in private industry. 

But industry’s needs overtower de- 
tailed psychological studies. The Na- 
tional Institute has found its work 
spreading farther and farther beyond 
what would ordinarily be classed as 
psychological problems. It is more 
and more becoming a management 
research institution. Its staff already 
includes engineers and accountants 
and its energies have more and more 
gone into planning, correct plant lay- 
out, managerial organization and so 
on. In recent years the Institute has 
been in an extremely difficult position 
by reason of the pull on the one hand 





toward general management research 
and on the other hand toward thor- 
ough psychological study. It has been 
criticized by psychologists for not con- 
ducting careful and broadly significant 
psychological studies and at the same 
time it has been even more criti- 
cized by practicalmen of affairs be- 
cause it has spent its time on what 
appeared to be picayunish problems 
while far more important problems of 
business are passed by. Both criti- 
cisms are in a measure justified but it 
is not easy to say what sort of a con- 
structive solution should be adopted. 
As a matter of fact the Institute seems 
to be moving more and more in the 
direction of broad management study 
which may or may not be psychologi- 
cal, depending on how broad-minded 
one is in his definition of psychology. 
Whatever may be the best course for 
the Institute with respect to the ad- 
vance of technical applied psychology, 
there can be little doubt that the 
present tendency is most in the inter- 
est of immediate help to British 
industry—and it is this latter, appar- 
ently, that plays a decisive réle in the 
thinking of the leaders of the work. 
Aside from these two central or- 
ganizations there has been a certain 
amount of industrial psychology scat- 
tered among the progressive industrial 
organizations of the country. In a 
number of these concerns like Cad- 
bury’s and Lever Brothers the atten- 
tion to human problems has been tied 
up with rather paternalistic welfare 
work. In other organizations, most 
notably Rowntree’s, attention has 
been given to many of the most essen- 
tial factors of the human problems in 
industry in a fashion not greatly differ- 







































ent from what would be found in the 
most progressive firms in the United 
States. 
During the past few years there has 
also been a vigorous attempt to stimu- 
late the interest of industrial leaders in 
management problems, including per- 
sonnel problems, on the part of the 
organizations known as Management 
Research Groups. While the activ- 
ity of the members of these research 
groups is of interest in indicating how 
some of the more progressive manage- 
ment thinking in England is running, 
perhaps the very slow growth of this 
movement and the persistent disin- 
clination of industrial leaders to go 
too far in exchanging experiences and 
information is still more significant. 
There does appear to be consider- 
able truth in the charge commonly 
made that the ordinary run of British 
employers is more bound by tradition 
and less willing to change methods 
than are typical American business 
men. 

As suggested earlier, it is also true 
that with regard to the human prob- 
lems of industry the British executive, 
by and large, lacks the understanding, 
insight and fellow-feeling with his em- 
ployees that is rather common in 
America. As a natural consequence 
he is also less inclined to study these 
problems. And still, paradoxically, 
here is England far outdistancing the 
United States in more scientific and 
technical inquiries in the psychology 
and physiology of labor. We shall 
have more to say about this paradox 
and its significance at a later point— 
for it obtains with respect to the com- 
parison of Germany with the United 
States as well as in the case of England. 
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An analysis should be helpful in throw- 
ing light on the possible development 
of psychotechnology in the United 
States. 


“INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
GERMANY 


In German economic and political 
discussions there is the same emphasis 
during these post-war years upon the 
necessity for increasing efficiency that 
one finds in England. Far more strik- 
ingly than in England in fact, the 
efforts of industrial leaders are bent 
toward increasing output and meeting 
foreign (especially American) com- 
petition. Germany is like England 
too, with respect to the gap separating 
employers and workers. In Germany, 
as in England, there is very little of 
the sympathetic fellow-feeling and un- 
derstanding between manager and men 
which we like to think of as charac- 
teristic of democratic America. 

But in a number of other significant 
respects Germany is far more. like 
America than like England. There 
is more of the interest in practical and 
material results, more willingness to 
change, more enthusiasm over applied 
science and technology and, one may 
add, more admiration of American in- 
dustrial methods. During the years 
after the War, German leaders recog- 
nized apparently for the first time that 
American industry constituted a really 
serious, permanent threat to German 
supremacy in many fields. It was 
doubtless with some astonishment that 
these German leaders came to see that 
American efficiency was in consider- 
able measure based upon American 
methods of organization and compe- 
tence in management rather than be- 
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ing solely a matter of superior natural 
advantages. As a consequence of this 
recognition there has been an almost 
endless stream of German visitors to 
America, intent upon studying our in- 
dustrial methods. German employ- 
ers, German engineers, German stu- 
dents and even German trade-union 
officials have come to the United 
States, intent upon discovering the 
secret of national prosperity. On the 
whole they have gone back admiring 
and to some extent willing to imitate; 
but they have returned, at the same 
time, critical of our methods—especi- 
ally on the human side—and certain 
that American procedures need to be 
greatly revised before being applic- 
able in Germany. 

American scientific management 
procedures have been subjected to 
criticism and investigation often more 
thorough-going than is to be found in 
the application of these same methods 
in America. On the matter of con- 
veyor work, for example, which the 
German engineers and psychotech- 
nologists for a time seized upon as the 
essence of Ford methods, they soon 
came to feel the necessity for con- 
tinued research concerning the con- 
ditions under which conveyor work 
was appropriate and also concerning 
many details for the effective opera- 
tion of this method—the speed of the 
conveyor, the selection of workers 
fitted for this type of operation, the 
problem of rhythm of work on the 
conveyor, the problem of lighting, and 
so on. 

The familiarity with American scien- 
tific management literature in Ger- 
many is astonishing. Most of the 
significant American books have 


been translated and German techni- 
cal periodicals seem to deal as much 
with “American methods” or “Ford 
methods” as do the American journals 
themselves. In interesting and sig- 
nificant contrast, American literature 
on personnel management is not well 
known or readily available. Very few 
of our books on personnel work and 
managerial psychology have been pub- 
lished in German. Much of this 
literature clearly would not directly 
fit the problems of German employers 
—but the writer suspects there is far 
more of value in this material than 
has been recognized abroad. It is not 
all “union-busting’ and ‘‘welfare 
work.” 

In Germany, as in England and 
earlier in the United States, the adop- 
tion of scientific management proce- 
dures in industry met with consider- 
able opposition from organized labor. 
While the opposition is still quite 
vigorous in some quarters, it has be- 
come less and less pronounced until 
at the present time the leaders of the 
Socialist trade unions are heartily sup- 
porting the efficiency movement. At 
the same time they emphasize the 
necessity for protecting the . welfare 
of the individual worker and the im- 
portance of giving labor its due share 
in the savings brought by the improved 
methods. 

But all of this is background. What 
of industrial psychology itself? The 
answer, in general, is that industrial 
psychology is much more in evidence, 
is apparently more important and 
more sure of itself in Germany than in 
either England or the United States. 
This statement refers to industrial 
psychology as practiced by the psy- 











chologists, not as the common-sense 
managerial psychology of a non-techni- 
cal kind. The more scientific indus- 
trial psychology work of Germany may 
be further considered in two sections. 
The first division includes the psycho- 
technical work; the second consists of 
studies that may be spoken of as indus- 
trial psychology from a social point 
of view. 

German psychotechnical studies do 
not differ greatly from the type of 
work done by the National Institute 
in England or by the better industrial 
engineers in America. In Germany 
problems of improvement of working 
methods and conditions along psycho- 
logical lines are largely in the hands 
of engineers but to a considerable ex- 
tent they are also attacked by psycho- 
logists. A number of the engineering 
schools have connected with them psy- 
chotechnical institutes which conduct 
investigations in industry and which 
also serve to give psychotechnical 
training to engineering students. A 
considerable number of engineering 
graduates thus go into industry with 
some fair amount of training in psy- 
chotechnical procedures and it is 
largely the work of these men which is 
coming to constitute the important 
body of technical psychological work 
in industry. This particular method of 
building up a body of useful knowledge 
in the field of industrial psychology is 
distinctly different from that found 
in England or the United States, and 
so far as one can judge a prior: it isa 
method full of promise. It has all 


the advantages which come from an 
attack on the problems by men in in- 
dustry, familiar in detail with the proc- 
esses studied and able to deal with 
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the problems as technical engineering 
undertakings, and at the same time 
it means that these problems are 
tackled by men familiar with the 
technique and point of view of the 
applied psychologist. 

In addition to the work conducted 
by the institutes of the engineering 
schools a fairly large number of indus- 
tries have established research labora- 
tories of theirown. The work of these 
industrial research stations is for the 
most part concerned with selection 
and training problems. Germany, far 
more than the United States or Eng- 
land, has gone forward with the de- 
velopment of psychological tests for 
various occupations. Testing has 
come to be especially common for the 
selection of apprentices in the metal 
industries and in the selection of work- 
ers in the transportation services. It 
is interesting to note that firms have 
been willing to adopt testing programs 
even where they have been disinclined 
to undertake research with regard to 
the problems of efficiency on the job, 
on the grounds that the latter were 
too uncertain to yield paying results. 

Men who have been most prominent 
in giving direction to the psychotechni- 
cal lines of investigation include Moede 
and Rupp in Berlin, Giese in Stuttgart, 
Poppelreuter in Bonn, Sachsenberg in 
Dresden, and many others. In the 
case of most of these investigators in- 
terest in more basic psychological and 
physiological questions has gone hand 
in hand with their practical psycho- 
technical work. Other investigators, 
notably Atzler on the physiological 
side and Graf (following the earlier 
work of Kraepelin) on the psychologi- 
cal side, have conducted valuable cen- 
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tinuing research on problems of work 
and fatigue. The work of these latter 
men and their associates is now more 
closely linked to industry and indus- 
trial problems through their large and 
significant new research institute sup- 
ported in part by employers of the 
Ruhr district. 

Attacks on problems of industrial 
psychology of broader social interest 
have been made by a number of indi- 
vidual German investigators. The 
studies are quite varied in nature. 
For example, there are the interesting 
questionnaire inquiries concerning the 
attitudes of workers toward their work 
by Levenstein and more recently by 
DeMan, the extensive and thorough 
investigations by Lipmann concern- 
ing the effects of hours and wages on 
efficiency, the interpretations of work- 
ers’ motivation based partly on clini- 
cal data by Eliasberg, and the inquiries 
into the effects of decentralized indus- 
try and of smaller as over against 
larger working groups by Rosenstock, 
Hellpach and others. 

In some ways these latter studies 
are more interesting as a commentary 
upon the trend of industrial psychol- 
ogy in Germany than are the more 
practical psychotechnical investiga- 
tions although one must certainly con- 
sider both if he is to have a fairly 
adequate picture of what is happen- 
ing. The broader studies are some- 
what more distinctive, however, in view 
of the fact that so little has been done 
along these lines in other countries 
and in view of the fact that these in- 
quiries are reflections of a very much 
deeper and more wide-spread discus- 
sion of the social and individual effects 
of modern industry than are to be 


found in England or in the United 
States. 


SOME CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


An attempt to summarize in tabular 
form the chief points of difference 
among the three countries we have 
considered would yield something like 
the following: 


United States 


Considerable work on problems of “hu- 
man efficiency’’ by engineers lacking 
psychological training 

Very little work on industrial problems by 
psychologists; a trifle more on employ- 
ment tests than on other problems. 

Extensive interest in and use of “com- 
mon-sense,’’ non-technical psychology 
by industrial executives; intimate un- 
derstanding between management and 
men; prominent development of per- 
sonnel procedures and point of view; 
widespread belief that the worker of 
today may be the manager of tomorrow 
and that “‘class’’ lines are not to be 
taken very seriously. 


England 


Considerable progress in the psycho- 
logical adaptation and application of 
“efficiency engineering.”’ 

Valuable development of research and 
basic studies in the physiology and 
psychology of industrial work. 

Relatively little emphasis on personnel 
management or psychological view- 
point and understanding as parts of 
business administration; less intimate 
contact between management and men; 
general acceptance of workingman’s 
status as fixed and “‘natural.”’ 


Germany 


Marked progress in the adaptation and 
extension of “efficiency engineering,”’ 
with considerable emphasis on analysis 
of basic factors in addition to imme- 
diate practical improvements. 











Development of psychotechnical insti- 
tutes (frequently in engineering schools) 
and training of engineering students in 
psychotechnical methods. 

Extensive experimental development and 
practical use of vocational tests. 

Lively interest in industrial psychology 
from a social point of view, with at- 
tempts to attack problems of the human 
effects of modern industrial processes. 


The foregoing comparison is not one 
to occasion great joy in the heart of 
an American industrial psychologist. 
Nor should it afford much satisfac- 
tion to the far-sighted scientific- 
spirited industrialist. Our ‘‘superior- 
ity” is a more or less accidental by- 
product of our natural wealth and 
consequent rapid industrial growth 
with the attendant opportunities for 
the individual worker and the con- 
tinual fading out of class lines. Our 
management of “human relations” is 
effective and “psychological” largely 
because of the absence of a class- 
conscious working population like that 
of England or Germany. Our re- 
tardation in matters psychological, on 
the other hand, is of our own making. 
Neglect, lack of interest, and inertia 
go far to explain our slow progress— 
and the failure is no less that of the 
psychologists than that of the business 
leaders. ; 

As contrasted with England and 
Germany, we have lacked the strong 
urge to develop our psychotechnology. 
The reasons are those already sug- 
gested. The general run of human 
problems are ones where the manager 
feels competent to do his own “psy- 
chologizing;”’ the more technical diffi- 
culties are viewed as problems for the 
engineer. That there are many ques- 
tions which the psychologist and 
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physiologist are especially equipped to 
handle, has rarely been recognized. 
And the psychologists, finding the fac- 
tory fences too high to be scaled with- 


out great trouble, have typically 
turned to the laboratory, the school, 
or the clinic to do their work. At 
times it has almost seemed as though 
we were in the absurd situation of 
having the psychologist pleading: 
“Give me a chance and I’ll show you 
what I can do,” with the industrialist 
answering: “Show me what you can 
do and I’ll give you a chance.” 

That the social phases of industrial 
psychology have been so neglected in 
the United States—with its millions 
of dollars for social science research— 
is more puzzling. It is perhaps true 
that the European worker is less well 
off than the American and that social 
interest in his protection is accordingly 
more needed. It is true, too, that we 
are accustomed to leaving the initia- 
tive in industrial affairs to the indi- 
vidual management. But in addition, 
may it not be that we have gradually 
built up a callousness to the wear and 
tear of our industrial civilization that 
has destroyed our sensitiveness to 


many of its ill effects? In Germany 


an aggressive, self-conscious, working 
class movement continually thrusts 
into the foreground the question: 
What is industry doing to men? The 
‘new industrial revolution” came more 
slowly in America and hence with less 
obvious human consequences; in Ger- 
many the strain is more vivid. In 
England and Germany these influences 
—and we should include also the de- 
sire to conserve human resources and 
utilize them in a socially or nationally 
efficient way—have profoundly in- 
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fluenced the thinking and work of 
psychologists as of other citizens. 
Consequently many of the most able 
psychologists abroad have turned their 
efforts into the paths of industrial 
psychology. Little of that has oc- 
curred in America—and perhaps this 
is a primary explanation for our lag- 
ging behind. But clearly it is not an 
isolated phenomenon; it reflects the 
entire difference in the position of in- 
dustrial psychology in the several 
countries. 

This is not the place to enter into 
a detailed discussion of what we in 
America should do. But at least it 
behooves us to consider and plan. If, 
as the writer believes, our progress is 
impeded largely by lack of opportu- 
nity for research in industry, and by 
lack of financial support and effective 
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organization for research and if, in 
addition, the examples of achievement 
of such organizations as the Industrial 
Health Research Board convince us 
of the importance of the work that 
can be done—then surely ways and 
means are to be found. The field of 
inquiry is one which peculiarly fits the 
American scene. The problems are 
all about us everywhere—problems 
both managerial and social. A nibble 
here and there is helpful; but large and 
difficult social problems demand some- 
thing more than scattered individual 
efforts. Extensive, persistent, con- 
tinuing research is needed; research 
that is likely to come only if we organ- 
ize to do it. 


Manuscript received November 29, 1929 











Industrial Psychology and Its Development 
in Switzerland 


By Watter J. Hewier, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology 


The origin and growth of industrial psychology in Switzerland 
offers to other countries a splendid example of cooperation in the 
development and use of scientific aids to occupational adjustment. 


UGO MUNSTERBERG, a 
H member of the faculty of 
Harvard University from 
1897 until his death in 1916, was the 
founder of industrial psychology as a 
science. At the time that Miinsterberg 
received the call to Harvard, he also 
received one from the University of 
Ziirich. Despite his going to Harvard, 
however, the Swiss did not lose inter- 
est in him and his theories. For 
example, in 1913 Mr. Ivan Bally, the 
manufacturer of the famous Bally 
shoes, stimulated by Miinsterberg’s 
books, called upon the University of 
Ziirich for a man who would introduce 
Miinsterberg’s ideas in his factory. 
The introduction of the technique of 
industrial psychology was made in this 
factory by Mr. Jules Suter,—now 
Professor and Director of the Psycho- 
technical Institute in Ziirich. 

A year later, courses in applied psy- 
chology were introduced in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva by Professor Clapa- 
réde of the Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Institute. The technique adopted in 


Geneva was based on the test method 
of Binet and Simon, the development 
of which was taking place all over the 
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world, in Geneva, France, Germany 
and America. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 


Professor Suter was creating a dis- 
tinctly new method,—another kind of 
industrial psychology called ‘the psy- 
chotechnical examination.” An ex- 
planation of this new technique will 
be given below. 

After Professor Suter’s work in 
industry, he returned to the University 
of Ziirich to develop the psychotechni- 
cal examination for purposes of se- 
lection and vocational guidance. 
Although he had only a small labora- 
tory in his home in 1919-1920, he 
established in 1924 an Institute of 
Industrial Psychology which was spon- 
sored and partially supported by the 
city. Later the Institute became an 
independent, self-supporting private 
institution, which is rather an out- 
standing achievement for Switzerland. 


APPLICATION OF THE PSYCHOTECHNICAL 
EXAMINATION 


The first work done by the Institute 
is in the fields of selection and voca- 
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tional guidance, using the technique 
of the psychotechnical examination. 
Subjects came from the schools, 
business, industrial establishments, 
and private families. The only limi- 
tation in the type of case examined 
were those needing medical attention. 

In the first three years the Institute 
examined 572 cases; 538 cases in 1926; 
1038 cases in 1927; 1226 cases in 1928; 
totaling in all, 3372 cases. As each 
examination requires half a day or 
more, this total represents about 20,000 
hours devoted to the development of 
this new kind of industrial psychology. 


CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


In 1926, Suter and Carrard, especi- 
ally the latter,—an engineer who had 
joined the Institute,—proceeded with 
several investigations, one of which 
was the reorganization of training 
méthods from a psychological point of 
view. 

In 1927 the Swiss Institutes of 
Industrial Psychology, especially those 
in Geneva and Ziirich, merged into 
one corporation called the Swiss 
Foundation for Industrial Psychology. 
This merger within a science brought 
together the older psychology, which 
emphasized the measurement of the 
separate capabilities, and the more 
recent technique of studying the total 
personality. This consolidation has 
made possible the development of a 
uniform technique in Switzerland, and 
instead of scattering its forces, indus- 
trial research is concentrating and 
improving a standard method of 
procedure. 

Further evidences of growth in the 
interest of industry in this kind of 
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industrial psychology was given by the 
establishment during that same year 
of other institutes in Biel and St. 
Gallen, both of which were approved 
by the Swiss Foundation for Industrial 
Psychology. Industry in Switzerland 
is eager to acknowledge and utilize 
the economic advantages obtained by 
this method, for in 1928 we find 80 
companies, representing several types 
of industrial pursuits, gaining assist- 
ance from the Institute in Ziirich. 
Important firms like Scintilla Limited 
in Solothurn are included in this 
number. 


SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, AS 
UNDERSTOOD IN SWITZERLAND 


It is difficult to find a word in 
English exactly equivalent to the term 
“‘psychotechnique.” ‘Industrial psy- 
chology” may be an equivalent if we 
include the fields of scientific manage- 
ment, education, personnel administra- 
tion, and human relations in industry. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to define 
“industrial psychology” or ‘‘psycho- 
technique” as this science is in a 
constant process of evolution. Pro- 
fessor Carrard states that industrial 
psychology ‘‘aims to better the psycho- 
logical condition of labor (mental and 
practical), and through this to seek to 
develop the individual welfare and to 
increase the economical output of 
human labor.” 

In order to teach the workman to 
use his machine, the engineer must 
know the machine. The same is true 
for men. If we want to place men in 
the work for which they are fitted, and 
if we wish to create and maintain in 
them an interest in their work, we must 
know men. This is not a new ideal. 














But what industrial psychology aims 
to do is actually to determine the 
aptitudes of an individual as a whole, 
in advance and without sacrificing too 
much time. 

Consequently, for the building up of 
industrial psychology as a science, 
there are two important problems to be 
solved. The first is a scientific one, 
and consists in finding the tools which 
will permit us to attain the goal 
mentioned above. The second, a 
practical task, is the training of capa- 
ble psychologists to use these tools 
effectively. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY IN SEVERAL FIELDS 


The Institutes in Switzerland confine 
themselves to what Miinsterberg called 
the “psychotechnique of economics.” 
That is, their program covers four 
main fields of activity, namely: (1) 
selection, vocational guidance, and 
others, by means of psychological 
diagnosis; (2) apprenticeship and train- 
ing; (3) the psychological phase of 
the scientific management of labor; 
and (4) the psychological aspects of 
human relations and leadership. 

The psychological examination or 
diagnosis. We may best attain an 
understanding of the psychological 
examination or diagnosis by contrast- 
ing it with the test method. A test is 
a sampling of a performance. Each 
test is complete in itself. By means 
of a chosen team of tests, we try to find 
the chances a given individual has to 
succeed in the field for which he is 
tested. The direct summation of 
these chances reveals whether the 
subject is qualified or not for the posi- 
tion in question. 
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The psychological diagnosis, on the 
other hand, attempts to survey the 
total personality of the individual. 
The experiments applied in the diag- 
nosis, wrongly called tests too, are 
not complete in themselves, but rather 
form a part of the whole examination. 
The principles of this technique are, 
as stated before, to determine the total 
basic psychological structure of the 
individual. It consists partly in the 
measurement of the individual’s ele- 
mentary sensory qualities and his 
mental apperception aad personality 
as a whole. Further, it covers an 
investigation into his social back- 
ground and physical condition. The 
main emphasis of the examination is to 
discover only basic qualities,—quali- 
ties which become developed fully 
through everyday life. : 

The nature of the psychological 
examination necessitates that it should 
be individually performed. Unlike 
the usual test, the time element does 
not enter, except in the measurement 
of automatic reaction and dynamic 
perception. 

After a diagnosis of the subject is 
made, it is verified by follow-up. In- 
stances of incomplete diagnosis have 
been found, and those in which mis- 
takes have been made in the set-up of 
the conclusions, but none in which the 
diagnosis failed in the determination 
of elementary qualities. Despite the 
slight possibilities for error in the 
method, those who use this technique 
feel that the psychological diagnosis 
yields at present the most complete 
and most accurate picture of the 
individual which we can procure. 
The conclusions of the diagnosis taken 
as a whole should be extremely helpful 
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to the personnel manager, the teacher, 
and the parent. 

The rendering of a statement of the 
basic psychological structure of the 
individual, however, is only a means 
toanend. The aim of the method is 
to advise and select people,—to place 
them in the work for which they are 
best fitted. Therefore, the job as well 
as the individual must be analyzed, 
work conditions must be scrutinized, 
and a study must be made of the men 
already in those jobs. This procuring 
of the psychological profile of a job is 
as indispensable for selection and 
vocational guidance as the psychologi- 
cal diagnosis itself. It is the other 
side of the problem. 

Apprenticeship and training. But 
it is not sufficient merely to place the 
right man in the right job. We must 
further train this man in order to 
develop in him the best possible 
work habits and skill. Systematic 
training constitutes a basic factor 
in the scientific management of labor. 
It is of the utmost importance in any 
country, and especially so in Europe 
where mechanization in industry is 
not as advanced as it is in the United 
States. 

It was industrial psychology, with 
its special technique, which brought 
relief from the bad apprenticeship and 
training methods in vogue since the 
beginning of industry. The three 
basic prerequisites of training are, 
knowledge of the trade, a training 
program, and a knowledge of instruc- 
tors and apprentices. 

The starting point in the setting up 
of a sound training program is the 
determination of the basic qualities 
included in the successful performance 








of a skilled job. Next, the job must 
be broken down into its elementary 
parts to enable the apprentice to 
perform every motion correctly from 
the very beginning. This fine analysis 
of the job avoids the possibility of the 
apprentice setting up wrong habits 
which are so difficult to overcome 
later. 

To be successful in the training 
program, several psychological princi- 
ples should be followed: (1) to obtain 
skill, teach only one element of the 
work process at a time; (2) be very 
careful toavoid and eliminate all wrong 
motions; (3) advance in teaching only 
when the old motions become, to a 
certain degree, automatic, thus avoid- 
ing confusion on the part of the one 
learning; (4) instruct always in a 
concrete, clear, and self-evident way; 
(5) proceed smoothly from one phase 
of instruction to the next in order to 
maintain the worker’s interest. 

These principles are especially im- 
portant in the first period of training 
which is the real learning period. The 
second period in the apprenticeship is 
especially devoted to what is‘: known 
in the German language as ‘“‘training.”’ 
In this period, the apprentice has 
grasped the job asa whole, but has still 
to improve and attain to true skill 
and speed in his trade. He must be 
taught to do the job in the best 
possible way. Various incentives to 
speed up may be used, e.g., a stimu- 
lating wage program. A final step 
is an analysis of the time the indi- 
vidual wastes in his everyday work. 

It is important, in this training 
period, to create a desire for and a will 
to attain mastery in his work. Atten- ~ 
tion is also given to the problem of 
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fatigue, and, by the proper kind of 
gradual training, to avoid its setting 
in too soon. 

The fundamental principles under- 
lying the art of teaching are the same 
in every profession all over the world. 
Its applications vary with varying 
conditions in different professions and 
in different countries. In Switzerland, 
the Institute for Industrial Psychology 
introduces its technique directly into 
industries, trades, and crafts. In some 
machine factories where training de- 
partments already existed, the in- 
stitute reorganized them. 

The practical results have been more 
than satisfactory. In a workshop for 
locksmith apprentices, for example, a 
knowledge of the elements of the skill 
was acquired in two or three weeks. 
Production in the training department 
increased 68 per cent. Interest in the 
work increased, and the workers 
began to enjoy their apprenticeship. 
The method found its way even to the 
city management of Ziirich, and was 
used in the training of motormen, 
graduate engineers and draughtsmen, 
and even in banking offices and 
insurance companies. 

For trades such as bricklaying and 
carpentery, where apprentices were 
scattered all over the country, the solu- 
tion was in giving 4 preparatory course 
of five to six weeks. In this time 
apprentices learned the elements of 
the craft and acquired the skill of the 
average worker. Consequently, they 
were used immediately for productive 
work on the job, and not misused as 
hod carriers and helpers. Further- 
more, contractors were willing to pay 
higher wages to these new craftsmen. 
Thus the apprenticeship period no 
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longer smacks of an economic slavery. 
The success of these bricklaying 
courses was so great that the Asso- 
ciation of Swiss Artisans is about to 
reorganize the whole system of ap- 
prenticeship for all the various trades. 
Such phenomenal success would 
have been impossible without the 
reports of the psychological examina- 
tions which made possible the handling 
of each apprentice individually and 
correctly. This point is of the utmost 
importance as it is the key opening 
the door to a new training system, 
efficiently and adequately adapted to 
the requirements of modern industry. 
In summary, the general outlines of 
this training program consist, first, in 
building up, with the collaboration of 
science and practice, a sound training 
program; second, the selection and 
teaching of instructors,—the selection 
and teaching of apprentices or workers; 
third, the gradual evolution from the 
preliminary learning period in which 
one grasps the element of the skill by 
individual guidance in a separate room, 
to the training period proper when the 
worker mixes with skilled workers to 
perfect his skill, to speed up, and to 
become a master of his trade. 
Scientific management and human 
relations and leadership. In Switzer- 
land and in other countries of Europe 
where scientific management and in- 
dustrial management are in their 
infancy, the Institute for Industrial 
Psychology must often start with 
industrial engineering work prepara- 
tory to carrying on its own program. 
For the psychological part of the 
reorganization, the psychological ex- 
amination reports are again required. 
These are not only for employees, but 
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for managers and presidents as well. 
The examination of the workers may 
be done by the psychologist hired by 
the company. The diagnosis of the 
higher executives, however, is pref- 
erably made in one of the Institutes 
where expert psychologists are 
available. 

Last but not least, the Institutes 
devote a great deal of their time to 
solving the problems of human rela- 
tions in industry, emphasizing especi- 
ally the problem of leadership. 


PRACTICAL SUCCESS OF THE PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TECHNIQUE IN INDUSTRIAL 
SWITZEELAND 


The rapid evolution of industrial 
psychology in Switzerland is due pri- 
marily to the economic advantages it 
yields. Some rather conservative 
figures may illustrate the extent of 
its success. 

The increase in personal production 
for people who have been examined, 
trained, and correctly placed is, on 
the average, 30 per cent. 

The time saved in training workers 
is about 50 per cent. 

The prevention of improper selection 
of applicants unfitted for a particular 
job saves about 15 per cent of all the 
salaries of new comers. There is also 
a decided decrease in lay-offs of the 
unfit,—which have usually been kept 
too long on the job and have been 
drawing, during this time, an un- 
merited salary. 

There are many other advantages 
which cannot be numerically expressed, 
such as diagnosis of the causes of labor 
disputes; better understanding be- 
teen management and workers; a 
‘more reliable means of vocational 





guidance; and the personal advantage 
of the examination of the subject 
himself. 


NECESSITY FOR EXPERT HANDLING OF 
THIS TECHNIQUE 


The leaders in industrial psychology 
in Switzerland, who claim to be able 
to determine not only a measurement 
of certain sensory qualities, but the 
total psychological picture of a man, 
are aware of the tremendous moral 
responsibility resting upon their shoul- 
ders. A correct psychological diag- 
nosis can be extremely helpful to the 
subject. A wrong and incomplete 
statement, on the other hand, may be 
a serious handicap to the proper 
development of a man. It is, there- 
fore, of tremendous importance to de- 
vote special attention to the selection 
and training of psychologists for this 
work. The authors of this sound and 
accurate method are constantly fight- 
ing, and will continue to fight unsound 
methods of making psychological diag- 
noses. On the other hand, they 
undertake the responsibilities of their 
work with great pleasure, being confi- 
dent that they can make a real contri- 
bution to the community and.to the 
development of their country. 


SUMMARY 


Briefly, the function of these Insti- 
tutes consists in educating psycholo- 
gists in collaboration with the 
universities and the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology, and develop- 
ing scientific research in this field. 
The Institutes proceed in the develop- 
ment of the psychological examination 
for purposes of vocational guidance 
and selection. They establish pro- 
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grams for training, and train instruc- 
tors in these methods. They study 
problems of scientific management and 
human relations in industry. 

This rapid growth of industrial psy- 
chology out of a small laboratory in a 
suburb of Ziirich to the Swiss Founda- 
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tion for Industrial Psychology, is but 
a beginning of its development. It is 
still a young science which, in the 
process of evolution, will constantly 
improve itself. In the meantime it is 
of immeasurable service to its country. 
Manuscript received November 1, 1929 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Activities of Member Organizations 
Boston Elevated Railway 


In recognition of its selection as the elec- 
tric railway which did more than any other 
in the United States in 1928 ‘‘to conserve 
the safety and health of the public and the 
employees,”’ the Boston Elevated Railway 
has been awarded the Anthony N. Brady 


Memorial Gold Medal. The award is made 
under the auspices of the American Museum 
of Safety. 


At the time the Personnel Research 
Federation took over direction of the safety 
work for this Railway, two fundamental 
principles were enunciated— 

That safety is an integral part of manage- 
ment and not simply something to be taken 
care of by a special department charged 
with the administration of safety features 
only. 

That all specific safety efforts must be 
preceded by and based upon thorough 
research and investigation into past acci- 
dents and their causes. The hit-and-miss, 
trial-and-error type of safety work, which 
uses hope in place of cortical energy has 
been discouraged by this railway. 

The report submitted to the jury of award 
for the Brady medal was prepared by a 
committee headed by C. S. Slocombe of 
the Staff of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, who is Safety Adviser of the Railway. 
It described in detail the efforts made to 
reduce accidents and the specific methods 
used, as well as the actual results rewarding 
these activities. The railway showed an 
annual average of only 3200 accidents to 
every ten million miles operated. This is 
a reduction of 17 per cent in surface car ac- 
cidents in 1928 compared to 1927 and of 35 
per cent in 1928 compared to 1926. Paren- 
thetically, it should be noted that in 1929 
there was a further reduction of 12 per cent 
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over 1928. Accidents to employees were re- 
duced by 20 per cent in 1928 compared to 
1927. 

The management and employees of the 
Boston Elevated Railway deserve hearty 
congratulations for their sustained efforts 
without which these excellent results would 
have been impossible. Formal recognition 
of success is fittingly represented by the 
Brady medal, presentation of which took 
place February 7 at a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Section of the American Electric 
Railway Association in the Engineers’ So- 
ciety Building, New York. 


Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 


The Personnel Research Federation wel- 
comes to corporate membership the Indus- 
trial Health Conservancy Laboratories, of 
Cincinnati. Carey F. McCord, M.D., has 
been named corporate representative. 

The Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories were organized in 1920 for the 
purposes of investigative work and routine 
services in connection with the health of 
industrial workers. This organization is 
privately owned, but is not conducted pri- 
marily for profit and its activities have be- 
come semi-public in character. It is un- 
aligned with any one aspect of industrial 
interests, such as manufacturing groups, 
labor organizations, state compensation 
bureaus, etc. 

The principal lines of endeavor embrace 
occupational disease studies, factory sani- 
tation, general industrial hygiene, physical 
examinations in industry, training in indus- 
trial hygiene for engineering and medical 
students, and routine day by day services 
for limited numbers of local industrial 
plants. 

The work is divided into three sections: 

1. Scientific research with reference to 
the incidence, diagnosis and control of in- 
dustrial diseases. This work is conducted 
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in part in the field, and in part through 
laboratory procedures. 

2. Advisory services to many Federal 
and State Departments, medical and other 
scientific associations, trades associations, 
insurance companies, etc., in matters re- 
lated to compensation, unusual individual 
cases or conditions, expert testimony, edi- 
torial work, etc. 

3. Day by day case handling in local 
industries, calling in some instances for the 
spending of time on the plant premises, and 
at other times availability for emergencies. 

The Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories are primarily financed through 
charges made for services to the various 
interests served. For much of the work 
conducted, no compensation is derived in 
view of its public or semi-public character. 
Inasmuch as technical knowledge of indus- 
trial hygiene and of occupational diseases 
is now limited to very small groups in this 
country, and in view of the obvious need 
for a wider dissemination of proper informa- 
tion to industry, compensation boards, and 
labor and trade associations, it is the 
general policy of the Industrial Health 
Conservancy Laboratories to participate 
in all possible ‘activities contemplating 
better education in industrial hygiene and 
occupational disease matters. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The new Journal of Social Psychology 
edited by John Dewey and Carl Murchison 
will not be without interest to readers of the 
Personnel Journal. The first number, dated 
February 1930, contains several articles 
distinctly within thé pale of industrial 
psychology and personnel research. 

L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone 
present their new “Personality Schedule,”’ 
which was brought to the attention of 
readers of the November SzervicE BULLETIN. 
The neurotic inventory is printed and re- 
search incidental to it is described. The 
Development of Men of Science, a com- 
parison of the starred group in the 1927 
edition of American Men of Science, and 
the non-starred group, is the contribution of 
A. T. Poffenberger. May and Hartshorne 
espouse the cause of rating scales in Recent 
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Improvements in Devices for Rating Char- 
acter. Henry F. Adams questions the ob- 
jectivity of ‘‘objective’’ tests and proceeds 
to set up criteria of that quality. A marked 
degree of permanence of interests over a 
period 6f a year and a half for two occupa- 
tional groups is reported in a short article 
by E. K. Strong. 

The Journal of Social Psychology will be 
published quarterly by the Clark Univer- 
sity Press at $7.00 the volume. 


ACCIDENT REDUCTION IN CLEVELAND 


A beautifully printed brochure called 
“The Accident-Prone Employee’’ has been 
prepared by the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This study of electric railway 
operation, undertaken by the Cleveland 
Railway Company in codéperation with this 
Bureau, is in some respects similar in ap- 
proach and method to that of the Boston 
Elevated Railway, described at the New 
York Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in 1928. The method was that of indi- 
vidual diagnosis of high accident motormen. 
Fifty of these were selected on the basis of 
their accident records. In each case opera- 
tion was observed and accident and ser- 
vice records analyzed. After a decision 
was made as to the primary causes of acci- 
dent-proneness, appropriate treatment was 
recommended. As a result, in the divi- 
sion where the experimental study was 
carried on, accidents were reduced by 17.21 
per cent. One other division showed a 
reduction of 15.3 per cent during the same 
period. This is attributed in large part to 
similar work undertaken at that point by 
the superintendent after study of the new 
methods. Accident rates increased in ten 
of the fifteen divisions. 

Among the fifty men diagnosed, ‘‘faulty 
attitude’’ was the chief cause of accidents. 
‘Failure to recognize potential hazards’’ 
and “‘faulty judgment of speed or distance”’ 
are also prominent. ‘“Inexperience’’ is ap- 
parently less significant here than has been 
found in other studies. 

The gratifying results of the experiment 
have led the company to expand the work as 
rapidly as possible to the entire property. 
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Inauguration of a similar program in two 
other divisions since completion of the 
study is said to have been rewarded with 
excellent results. 


GILBRETH FATIGUE COMMITTEE 


The Society of Industrial Engineers has 
changed the name of its Committee on 
Elimination of Unnecessary Fatigue to the 
Gilbreth Fatigue Committee. This action 
is very appropriate as a tribute both to the 
honored first chairman and founder, and 
to the present Honorary Chairman, Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. 


EMPLOYEE COOPERATION IN MANAGEMENT 


That granting to employees a share in 
the management has been an important fac- 
tor in the growth of one of the largest retail 
stores in the country, is the conclusion 
drawn by investigators for the Russell Sage 
Foundation from an extended study of 
William Filene’s Sons’ Company in Boston. 
This is the fourth in the Foundation’s series 
of studies of sharing management with the 
workers, but the first in the retail field. 
Previous studies have dealt with such 
industries as coal, steel and textiles. 

The Filene store was selected for study 
because of its position as one of the first 
large organizations in the country to adopt 
liberal personnel policies. In the Filene co- 
operative Association, according to the 
investigators for the Foundation, it formu- 
lated one of the earliest, if not actually the 
original plan of employee participation in 
management to be set up in the United 
States. The results of the Filene experi- 
ment are examined in this report on the 
basis of a six-year study by Mary LaDame 
under the direction of Mary van Kleeck, 
director of the Department of Industrial 
Studies of the Foundation. 

Commenting on the report, Miss van 
Kleeck said: ‘“The recent merger of Filene’s 
and R. H. White Company with Abraham 
& Straus of Brooklyn, F. R. Lazarus & 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, and Bloomingdale 
Brothers of New York, reported as repre- 
senting combined sales of $106,000,000 a 
year, gives special significance to this 
study of the Filene store, which is the larg- 
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est one in the merger. The unusual fea- 
ture of the Filene experiment in employee 
participation is the Filene Codperative As- 
sociation, of which every employee is a 
member and which was designed ‘to give 
its members a voice in their government, to 
increase their efficiency and add to their 
social opportunities, to create and sustain 
a just and equitable relation between em- 
ployer and employee.’ The management 
believed that this policy would be beneficial 
to the business and to consumers. 

‘In actual practice, the Association is 
allowed to initiate or revise store rules, to 
determine store hours and regulate vaca- 
tions, and to govern discharges, transfer of 
employees or any other condition of em- 
ployment that might be in dispute. A 
unique feature is that governing discharge. 
Any employee who feels himself discharged 
unjustly can appeal to the Arbitration 
Board of the Filene Codéperative Associa- 
tion, consisting solely of representatives of 
his fellow employees. The management is 
given only a hearing before this Board, and 
the decisions of the Board are always ac- 
cepted as final and carried out. 

“‘The fundamental principle of owner 
management which characterized the store 
in its beginnings is likely to give way to 
control through the merger. This raises 
the interesting question as to what effect a 
merger of this kind may have upon the re- 
lationships between employer and employee 
in a store which has hitherto been entirely 
free from absentee control. The owners 
have been the managers, and they have 
sought to make the employees their col- 
leagues in work.”’ 

The report discusses at some length vari- 
ous welfare and social activities fostered 
among the employees of the Filene store, 
some of which were pioneering efforts in 
employee welfare. Among these have been 
medical examinations, provisions for sick 
benefits, a Credit Union for savings and 
loans, lecture courses, a store publication, 
store restaurants for employees, social 
clubs, a band, an orchestra and a choral 
club. 

The personnel of the store numbered 
about three thousand at the time of the 
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study, of whom more than two-thirds were 
women. No employee was under sixteen 
years of age, while 49 were above sixty. 
Of the total employees in this store, 25 per 
cent had not finished grammar school, 63 
per cent had at least some high school train- 
ing (16 per cent were graduates) and 2 per 
cent were college or normal school gradu- 
ates. Forty-four women and 21 men had 
been in the store twenty years or more, and 
in general, women tended to remain longer 
than men. Three per cent of the women, as 
against 11 per cent of the men, were listed 
as being in executive positions. In the sales 
force, the largest group in the store, nearly 
three-fourths of the employees received 
less than $25 on a given week when the pay- 
roll was studied. Of these the greater 
number were women; 86 per cent of the men 
so employed earned $25 or more. Salaries 
for office workers were similar, though 
slightly lower. Of the 145 executives, 
nearly all earned $40 or more for the week 
studied, and 25 earned $100 or more. 

In the conclusion to their study, the in- 
vestigators state that the advanced person- 
nel policies of the Filene store have seemed 
to be a conspicuous success in the building 
of an efficient and satisfied group of em- 
ployees. They state, however, that the 
employees have made little use of some of 
the rights accorded them. In some other 
respects, results have not been conclusive, 
due, according to the report, to lack of per- 
sistent education of employees in the rights 
and privileges granted them. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE METAL 
TRADES 


The National Metal Trades Association 
has recently submitted to its membership 
a statistical summary of an exhaustive 
survey. A booklet entitled Industrial Re- 
lations in the Metal Trades, contains in 
tabulated form detailed information of the 
902 plants surveyed. Included are such 
items as hours normally worked per week, 
methods of wage payment, methods of em- 
ployment, and number of employees in the 
various plants. There is also shown the 
frequency of occurrence of employee train- 
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ing programs, organized safety work, profit 
sharing plans, group insurance, employee 
representation, medical service, sugges- 
tion systems and other significant items. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Dr. Heten D. Bragpon has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the College for Women, 
University of Rochester. She will take her 
new post in the Fall of this year, at which 
time that institution is entering upon an 
important era of expansion. 


It has been announced that Donald Sned- 
den will be added to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square College. Dr. Snedden, 
who is teaching at Harvard, will take the . 
post of Assistant Professor, specializing in 
mental testing. 


Dr. Don H. Tayrtor, Assistant Director 
of the National Junior Personnel Service, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
effective January 1, 1930, to become Assis- 
tant Director of Industrial Relations for 
the New York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion. In his new capacity, Dr. Taylor will 
be particularly concerned with problems of 
apprentice selection and training, the de- 
velopment of plans for the projected 
$2,500,000 education building of the print- 
ing and allied trades in New York City 
and with a survey of the effects of tech- 
nological changes in the industry on prob- 
lems of selection, training and employment. 
Dr. Taylor will continue direction of the 
study of aptitude tests for the printing 
trades—the three-year study going forward 
under the supervision of the National 
Junior Personnel Service. He will also 
continue to carry one class as lecturer on 
personnel administration in the School of 
Education at New York University. 


Dr. A. H. Surweruanp, formerly staff 
member of the Personnel Research Feder- 
ation, has joined the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 
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Dovatas Fryer, Book Review Editor 


PROFESSOR HOLLINGWORTH AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis. 


By H. L. Hollingworth. New York: 


Appleton, 1929. 404 pp. 
REVIEWED By Harowpd E. Burtt, Ohio State University 


The war years, 1917-18, marked the first 
extensive use of psychology in practical 
problems of personnel. The work of the 
sub-committee of the National Research 
Council which developed such things as the 
Army Alpha, trade tests, and tests for 
aviators, is well known. Hollingworth 
came on the scene with his interests in 
vocational psychology somewhat prior to 
this time. His initial book on the subject 
appeared in 1916, which puts him rather 
early in the history of this field, when 
viewed from a present day point of view. 
To be sure, Cattell had tried his tests upon 
Columbia freshmen way back in 1894; 
Binet had published his scale for measuring 
intelligence about 1908; a committee of the 
Psychological Association had developed 
and standardized the classical Woodworth 
and Wells Tests, and Whipple in 1910 pub- 
lished his manual giving most of the tests 
which were at all standardized at that time. 
Most of this early work, however, involved 
merely the standardization of tests rather 
than their use for any practical purpose. 
Minsterberg was about the only one who 
had begun to use the tests in any very 
definite practical way. His application of 
such devices for the selection of motormen 
and telephone girls took place between 1910 
and 1912. A bit later the Division of 
Applied Psychology at Carnegie Tech was 
getting under way. Blackford and the 
other pseudo-psychologists dealing with 
character analysis were ‘‘going strong.’’ 
This is about the time that Hollingworth 
came into the picture. The field was wide 


open and he was well qualified by a con- 
siderable experience in consulting work. 
His early book, Vocational Psychology, in 
which he recounted some of the pitfalls of 
the pseudo-psychology and gave some sug- 
gestions as to the use of tests and rating 
scales for practical purposes, went a long 
way in creating interest in this field and 
selling it to the practical man and to the 
psychologist himself. It was for several 
years the only text for academic courses on 
this subject. 

After the war other works in this field 
began to appear. Link’s book on employ- 
ment psychology recounted his work at the 
Winchester Arms. Then there were the 
two volumes describing the personnel sys- 
tem of the army as organized by the psy- 
chological committees and the. rather 
exhaustive tome analyzing the army intelli- 
gence tests in their various ramifications. 
Meanwhile, interest was developing in other 
types of vocational prediction, notably the 
measurement of so-called character traits, 
and also the use of material of a biographical 
sort, as far as it contributed anything to 
vocational prognosis. Consequently, in 
1922, the time was ripe for Hollingworth’s 
Judging Human Character. This dealt with 
such questions as the reliability and validity 
of judgments of various character traits 
made by acquaintances, and also such pre- 
dictive devices as recommendations, testi- 
monials, and interviews. These techniques 
while not so objective as tests, still have 
their réle and are still functioning in a prac- 
tical way. MHollingworth’s summary of 
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these methods in 1922 was a propos and up 
to date. 

The present work combines these two 
earlier books with a bit added here and 
there. Practically all the chapters of the 
original books are included almost verba- 
tim, but in a somewhat different order. In 
many of the chapters a few pages are added, 
elaborating some particular point or bring- 
ing it down to date. The supplementary 
material is wisely chosen though brief. 
There are also two entirely new chapters— 
one on interest and one on intelligence. 

It is scarcely in point to comment on each 
of these chapters individually, insofar as 
they are reproduced from the earlier works. 
Some mention may well be made of new 
material. The chapter on ‘Letters of 
Application’’ is amplified by a little more 
detail as to the methods of computing cor- 
relation coefficients. The discussion of 
‘“‘Self-analysis’’ includes some of the more 
recent analysis schemes, such as those de- 
vised by Wells or by Fryer. The considera- 
tion of ‘‘Measuring Mental Competence’’ 
is preceded by a few pages of historical in- 
troduction on the general problem of 
“testing the test.”” ‘‘General Competence 
and Special Aptitudes’’ has a few additional 
pages regarding vocational possibilities for 
the feeble-minded and also the use of in- 
telligence tests in a few other situations. 
The chapter on “Moral and Social Traits’’ 
is supplemented with brief mention of tests 
for honesty and deceit. The discussion of 
“School Curriculum as a Vocational Test’’ 
involves reports on two additional studies 
along these lines, and that on ‘“‘Psycho- 
graphic Methods” includes some work on 
job analysis. The chapter on “Special 
Vocational Tests” has been to quite an ex- 
tent rewritten. We have a discussion of 
the vocational miniature, and the analogy 
method with recent cases cited by way of 
illustration. The chapter on ‘The 
Sample,’’ 7.e., the use of a test which is a 
sample of the job, includes discussion of 
some typical trade tests. The chapter on 
‘Vocational Aptitudes of Women’’ has a 
few additional introductory pages, setting 
the thing in its economic perspective. 
Chapters that stand practically intact are 
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those dealing with: Antecedents of Voca- 
tional Psychology, Pseudo-Psychology, Use 
of Photographs for Predictive Purposes, 
Recommendations and Testimonials, Inter- 
views, Common Sources of Error in Judg- 
ments, Empirical Correlations of Tests. 

The chapter on ‘‘Interest’’ is entirely 
new and follows somewhat conventional 
lines. We have the question of permanence 
of interests, and their relation to ability. 
The techniques for measuring interests are 
presented briefly, particularly the in- 
ventory, or the “‘like and dislike’ devices. 
Reference is made to a number of the recent 
studies by Strong and others in this field. 

The other new chapter, on “Intelli- 
gence,’’ gives data regarding the minimum 
levels, the typical hierarchy as found in the 
army test and revised by Fryer, and also 
some data on similar hierarchies in actual 
business problems. 

The concluding chapter stresses the need 
for further research. Sixteen exercises 
follow. These are all duplicates of those in 
the earlier works, except that new material is 
provided in one or two instances. A bibli-. 
ography classified by chapters follows this. 

The book as a whole is a worth-while 
contribution. Most of the material, of 
course, is available in Hollingworth’s two 
earlier books, but there is some advantage 
in its presentation in a single volume and of 
course some of the material in his earlier 
works is now out of date and needed revi- 
sion. The combination gives what some 
scientists will regard as a disproportionate 
emphasis on subjective procedures such as 
ratings of one sort or another and not 
enough stress on the objective test methods. 
Some of us regard these ratings and bio- 
graphical items as rather temporary ex- 
pedients to be used until such time as we 
can perfect our objective tests for measur- 
ing practically all aspects of personality. 
Hollingworth is a little less sanguine about 
this program in the immediate future. 
However he does give a fair statement of 
things that have been done in the field of 
vocational tests and the only question 
would be one of relative emphasis. The 
present work should be evaluated not en- 
tirely on its merits from the present stand- 
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point but in the light of the whole program 
to which Hollingworth has contributed. 
His initial efforts were distinctly of the 
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pioneer character, and it is quite fitting to 
have this later compilation of his points of 
view regarding this rapidly developing field. 


USEFUL JOB-ANALYSIS 
The Y.M.C.A. Executive Secretary. By Lester W. Bartlett, Ralph M. Hogan and Alden 


W. Boyd. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 


xiv + 104 pp. 


The Y. M.C. A. Physical Director. By Lester W. Bartlett and Alden W. Boyd. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. xi + 104 pp. 


REVIEWED BY RICHARD STEPHEN Unrsrock, Cornell University 


By means of the job analysis techniques 
perfected by Professor W. W. Charters, two 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and a professor of 
education in the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Chicago, have completed two studies that 
are models of thoroughness. The activities 
of 21 executive secretaries were studied by 
direct observation. A trained investigator 
remained with each secretary for a week. 
A master list of 503 activities was compiled. 
Later, this list was checked by 25 experi- 
enced executive secretaries. The ‘“‘drag- 
net’? method was employed in obtaining a 
list of the activities of physical directors. 
Fifty-two directors wrote out lists of duties 
performed. Recollection was stimulated by 
means of leading questions. The blanks 
collected contained from 69 to 385 separate 
activities. A master list of 530 separate 
activities was compiled. By means of 
“‘cross-hatching”’ 1704 possible functions 
were stated. 

Most job analysis studies have stopped 
at this point. The contribution of Charters, 
and his students, has been largely in per- 
fecting techniques for further treatment of 
such master lisis of activities pertaining to 
specific jobs. In these two studies, activi- 
ties indicated in the master lists were ranked 
according to four criteria by executive 
secretaries and physical directors: ‘‘(1) the 
frequency of performance of the activity, 
(2) the difficulty of learning to perform the 
activity, (3) the importance of the activity 
to efficient conduct of the position, and (4) 
inclusion in a training course as against 
learning in service.’”’ In addition to master 
lists, and of more importance for the pur- 
poses of curriculum construction, conduct- 
ing classes in Association schools, and 





directing upgrading training for men on the 
job, Bartlett, Hogan and Boyd have stated 
in tabular form, the duties most frequently, 
and least frequently, performed by these 
two classes of workers. Nor is that all. 
Tables are available showing the 10 per 
cent of activities most difficult to learn, 
and the 10 per cent least difficult to learn. 
The questions of importance of the activity 
to efficient conduct of the position, and the 
desirability of inclusion in a training 
program, have been handled in the same 
manner. These tables succeed in making 
the raw data usable. 

These two studies are comparable with 
those in the fields of pharmacy, teaching - 
and librarianship, completed under Profes- 
sor Charters’ direction. They stand as 
models for future job analysis work, al- 
though the authors probably would be the 
last to claim perfection for them. They 
are aware of the limitations of their meth- 
ods, and have suggested the need for re- 
peating their observations at different 
seasons of the year. One wonders if the 
duties that make up the master lists would 
be ranked in essentially the same order if 
the judges attempted this important task a 
second time. Since the items composing 
the master lists were ranked according to 
four criteria, one is tempted to point out 
that probably no single group of executive 
secretaries or physical directors is fully 
competent to rank the items on all four 
bases. What constitutes ‘‘good judgment,” 
so far as this ranking problem is concerned? 
We cannot be sure that Y. M. C. A. men 
who are most efficient in discharging the 
functions of their separate offices will take 
all the stimuli into account, and let their 














judgment be a response to the facts. 
Neither can we be certain that those who 
are willing to answer questionnaires and to 
take the time to rank the items in master 


lists of duties, have good judgment. Work- 
ers in the field of job analysis must face the 
problem sooner or later of devising a tech- 
nique that will enable them to isolate able 
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and willing judges to whom data may be 
submitted for criticism. The practical 
limitations involved in studying a large 
vocational group in order to obtain the 
services of competent judges are very great. 
To recognize a problem, however, is to 
progress toward its solution. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION THROUGH ORGANIZATION 


Collective Bargaining among Photo-Engravers in Philadelphia. 


By Charles Leese. 


Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 220 pp. 
REVIEWED By J. D. Hackett, New York 


This is a carefully wrought study of a 
numerically small but nevertheless impor- 
tant industrial group in which labor repre- 
sents 64 per cent of the manufacturing cost. 
It describes a rather successful example of 
what may be accomplished under trade 
unionism in shops where the labor is highly 
skilled and where the degree of organization 
on both sides is somewhat above the 
average. About 90 per cent of the workers 
are affiliated with the unions and about 70 
per cent of the employers are members of 
the ‘‘closed shop”’ association; the greater 
degree of organization among the workers 
tends to balance the somewhat stronger 
position of the employer. 

Because of these conditions the process of 
bargaining has become well integrated and 
even where agreements have terminated 
open breaches have been avoided. It is 
significant that arbitration has not been 
favored by the workers. Most of the dis- 
putes are settled by the employer and the 
business manager and few go before the 
Local Joint Industrial Council which is 


composed of five representatives of each 
interest, meeting monthly or within five 
days after a case has been filed. If there is 
no decision within fifteen days after notice 
it is then taken up by the Photo-Engravers’ 
Joint Industrial Council. 

The photo-engravers have in a large 
measure gained security and continuity of 
employment, unusual wage rates, a short 
work week and control over certain shop 
practices, all of which have been obtained 
not only through the operations of a highly 
organized body of workers but also because 
of the scarcity of trained labor in an ex- 
panding industry. To what extent each of 
these factors has contributed to the result 
it is impossible to determine but on the 
whole it seems clear that while the employer 
has made concessions not obtained else- 
where he has secured, as an offset, freedom 
from interruptions of work. The subject 
matter of the book is well presented and 
the study as a whole is a very creditable 
performance. 


SELF-GUIDANCE MADE EASY 


How to Find the Right Vocation. By Harry Dexter Kitson. 


New York: Harper, 1929. 


x + 202 pp. $2.50 
REVIEWED BY Ricwarp D. ALLEN, Providence Public Schools 


In this book Dr. Kitson has done a very 
unusual thing: He has successfully applied 
his own instruction in the psychology of 
advertising and salesmanship to his task 
as an author. 


His purpose was to write a 








book which young people would want to 
read, and read all the way through. Many 
books are attractive to handle, but they 
become prosaic and preachy. This bookis 
attractive to the average secondary school 
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or college youth; he opens it and finds it 
amusing, interesting, sensible, and real. 
The author has accomplished his purpose. 

These statements are not based upon the 
opinion of the writer alone. He has tried 
the experiment of leaving the book where 
boys would see it. They invariably pick 
it up, read a chapter or so, and ask where 
they can get a copy. He has asked their 
opinions after they have read it and in- 
variably finds that they like it, that it has 
cleared up many perplexing questions, that 
they seem to know what they have read, and 
that they have frequently followed out some 
of the practical suggestions of the author. 

The chapter titles illustrate the author’s 
use of advertising psychology: Instead of 
“How to Study Occupations’? (how many 
boys hate that word!) he has chosen ‘“‘ex- 
ploring the Occupations,”’ a title suggesting 
interesting adventures in an unknown 
region. The diagrams of vocational ladders 
prove fascinating, with their suggestion of 
adjustments within a vocation as well as 
among vocations. The stress on adjust- 
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ment as a continuous process of growth, 
development, and training, rather than as a 
static condition of inheritance, is a challenge 
to ambitious youth and old age alike. There 
is good salesmanship throughout the book 
and it seems to have the quality of inciting 
the reader to effort on his own behalf. 

There is much in the book that should be 
helpful to any adviser, teacher, or parent. 
It should be useful in secondary school 
libraries, boys clubs, Y. M. C. A’s, scout 
headquarters, and church schools. It 
would be hard to find a more practical book 
to give to any young person as a Christmas 
or birthday gift. There are doubtless some 
that are more complete, but this one will 
be read. 

There has long been a need for just such 
a book. One that does not have to be re- 
quired as a school text book in order to get 
young people to read it. A place on the 
reference shelf should be sufficient. It is 
sensible, sound, attractive, interesting, and 


clever. 


JUNIOR PRACTICALS 


The Happy Hour Books. By Charlotte Kuh. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 32 pp. each. 
Fifty cents each. 


REVIEWED By Leona C. Bucuwa.p, Baltimore City Schools 


The six little books—‘“‘The Motorman,”’ 
“The Postman,” ‘‘The Engineer,’ ‘“The 
Fireman,” ‘‘The Deliveryman,’”’ ‘‘The 
Policeman’’—in ‘‘The Happy Hour Books’’ 
series are a real addition to the field of 
children’s literature. They are not occupa- 
tional studies as we think of them in a 
technical sense. They are written, rather, 
in narrative form, but give occupational 
information incidentally. ‘The Post- 
man,’’ for example, is built around a child’s 
sending a letter to her grandmother and 
the grandmother’s return of a box of cookies 
to her. All information concerning the 
handling of the letter on its way to a distant 
city is given, together with the names of 
the workers who figure in the handling. 
Different types of stamps are explained, 
and also different types of mail delivery. 
The story which forms the background 


holds the interest of the young child. The 
other books are written on the same plan. 

The books present a wealth of: general 
information for children, and at the same 
time they are the means of introducing 
them to many workers who figure in the 
handling of a letter, the story of a train 
from the time it leaves the roundhouse until 
it arrives at its destination in a distant city, 
the delivery of various commodities, and 
the like. 

The illustrations make the books ad- 
mirably suited for use in the kindergarten, 
where the children can get the story from 
the pictures. For good second or third 
grades the reading material can be used to 
advantage in social science—geography and 
civics. Another way in which they would 
serve an excellent purpose in these grades 
would be as library material. Children 
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enjoy reading about practical things, things 
that come within their own experience. 
Some of the vocabulary is not within the 
range of the experience of young children, 
but I feel that the pictures would help in 
overcoming this difficulty. 

These books afford children an excellent 
opportunity to become familiar with the 
names of occupations and some of the duties 
which they carry, from the point of view of 
general information, and open the way to 
a more detailed and serious study of occupa- 
tions which may follow in the upper grades. 
Earnings and Working Opportunity in the 

Upholstery Weavers’ Trade in 25 Plants 

in Philadelphia. By Anne Bezanson. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 

vania Press, 1928, 131 pp. 

This study undertakes to determine the 
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economic status of the workers from weekly 
reports furnished by individual weavers 
over a period of two years. There is a 
difference in average hourly earnings be- 
tween the lowest and highest shop of 22 
cents per hour in 1926 and 25.7 cents per 
hour’ in 1927. Less than two per cent of 
the full-year workers, and ten per cent of 
short-service employees, earned less than 
70 cents per hour. A wide range of weekly 
earnings exists, with a difference between 
highest and lowest of as much as ten or 
twelve dollars per week. The difference 
in wages between plants tended to promote 
turnover, and illustrates the difficulty of 
determining the “going wage’”’ which is so 
frequently depended upon for establishing 
an equitable figure. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


The Jews in the United States, 1927. A 
Study of Their Number and Distribution. 
By Harry S. Linfield. New York: Amer. 
Jewish Com., 1929, 111 pp. 

In the first detailed census of the dis- 
tribution of Jews in the United States it is 
found that there are Jews living in every 
city of 25,000 or over, in 90 per cent of the 
urban places of 25,000 or less, in 30 per cent 
of the rural villages of 2,500 or less, and in 
7 per cent of the rural unincorporated areas. 
Jews form 11.11 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in cities of 100,000 or over, 3.11 per 
cent in cities of 100,000 to 25,000, and 
1.61 per cent in cities of 25,000 to 10,000. 
Of a population of 5,970,800 in New York 
City, 29.56 per cent, or 1,765,000, are Jews. 
Forty-four per cent of the Jews in New 
York City live in Brooklyn, and about half 
of the Borough of Bronx are Jews. With 
the exception of large cities, the density of 
Jewish population is extremely light. This 
canvass, made at the end of 1927, showed 
that 4,228,029 Jews lived in the United 
States, comprising 3.58 per cent of the en- 
tire population. This number increased 
from 3,388,951 in 1927, which was 3.27 
per cent of the population. In New York 
State 16.67 per cent of its population, or 


1,903,890, are Jews, which is 10 per cent 
more than that of any other State. There 
are 3 per cent or more of Jewish population 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Illinois. 


The Soviet Union Looks Ahead: The Five- 
Year Plan for Economic Reconstruction. 
New York: Liveright, 1929, xii plus 275 
pp., $2.50. 

In this official program, the Planning 
Commission of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics presents a detailed plan for the 
industrialization of Russia. Each industry 
has been studied, and for each one, the Com- 
mission has determined which of the exist- 
ing facilities shall be enlarged and im- 
proved, where new plants shall be located, 
how much capital shall be expended, where 
the raw materials shall be obtained and the 
products marketed, and how the labor shall 
be trained and recruited. Considerations 
of personnel occupy three of the ten chap- 
ters. In order to prepare the workers for 
the new age, it is recommended that Ameri- 
can and European methods of vocational 
guidance be adopted. 
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Economic Resources and Industries of the 
World. By Isaac Lippincott. New York: 
Appleton 1929. xxii plus 656 pp. 

After a general description of inter- 
national trade, its mechanism and function, 
the book proceeds to a detailed discussion 
of economic resources, classified first by 
commodities, and secondly by countries. 
Bibliography, maps, and questions for 
students, are included. 


The Psychology of Happiness. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1929, 410 pp. 

Happiness, according to the author, is 
not due to a single trait, but to a subtle 
principle of combination of whatever traits 
the individual may possess, regardless of 
the level of intelligence, constitutional 
force, or life’s objectives. This conclusion 
is based upon character studies after the 
form of a psychoanalysis turned into a 
theory of behavior patterns. 


The A BC of Nerves. By D. F. Fraser- 
Harris. New York: Knopf, 1929, 219 pp. 
This book is a popularized exposition of 

the essential facts about the nervous 

system, its anatomy and physiology. There 
are readable chapters on the neuron theory, 
reflex action, the higher ‘‘centers,’’ cortical 
localization, phrenology, pain, sleep and 
dreams, and the physical basis of con- 
sciousness. Chapter I, on The Preéminence 
of the Nervous System, rhapsodizes at 
length about “this overseer of all parts of 
the body’’ and undertakes to demonstrate 
its “‘nobility’’ and its ‘functional superi- 
ority.”’? In proof of this, the alleged fact 
is cited that in prolonged starvation, the 
nervous system is the last to be affected: 

“Such is the inexorable necessity of the 

higher, that the lower systems actually give 

themselves up to feed this master-tissue.’’ 
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The author believes in mental telepathy 
and in the possibility of the telephatic 
causation of prophetic visions in dreams; 
among other things of a similarly question- 
able nature, he regards the hypothesis of 
the inheritance of ancestral memories as 
being ‘‘by no means extravagant.”’ 


Applied Electrocardiography. By A. E. 
Parsonnet and A. S. Hyman. New York, 
Macmillan, 1929, xxv plus 206 pp., $4.00. 
A manual which brings the theory and 

application of electrocardiographic tech- 
nique up to date. It includes descriptive 
data not obtainable elsewhere on recent 
models of the electrocardiograph, and 
evaluates the respective advantages of these 
new instruments. 


You and Your Children. A Book for Catholic 
Parents, Priests, and Educators. By 
P. H. Furfey. New York, Benziger 
Brothers, 1929, ix + 180 pp., $1.50. 
This book aims to combine Catholic 

teachings and principles of child care in a 
common-sense statement, which is illus- 
trated in the following: ‘‘The child who is 
sent . . . . to bed on the appearance of 
every minor ill and who is waited upon 
indulgently at every ache or pain, is being 
taught to become a neurotic adult... . 
Let him be taught to admire the lives of 
the saints and martyrs who were glad to 
suffer in the cause of Christ.’’ Simple dis- 
cussions of psychological problems of educa- 
tion, such as those of the gifted and feeble- 
minded child, are included. Case illus- 
trations add to the reading interest. Books 
for parents are recommended, with the 
statement that ‘‘the modern non-Catholic 
literature on child study must, of course, 
be read with certain caution,’’ and a glos- 
sary of technical terms is included. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


ANDERSON, GEORGE. Fization of Wages in 
Australia. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
568 pp. $8.50. 

Cuiay, Henry. The Post-War Unemploy- 
ment Problem. New York: Macmillan, 
1929. 218 pp. $3.40. 

Coom, Cuartes 8. Mazimum Wages, the 
Foundation of Prosperity. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1929. 226 
pp. $2.50. 

LyTiz, CHarLes W. Wage Incentive Meth- 
ods. New York: Ronald Press, 1929. 
464 pp. $7.50. 


OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSES 


Wituramson, Maraaretta. The Social 
Worker in Group Work. New York: 
Harper, 1930. 258 pp. $2.50. 


MENTAL TESTS AND USES 


PATERSON, ELLIOTT, AND OTHERS. Min- 
nesota Mechanical Ability Tests. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1930. 
$5.00. 

Rock, Rosert T., yr. A Critical Study of 
Current Practice in Ability Grouping. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education 
Press, 1929. 132 pp. Paper. Apply. 

ScHWEGLER, RayMOND ALFRED. A Study 
of Introvert-extravert Responses tocertain 
Test Situations. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. 188 
pp. $2.00. 

Scorr, ApDELIN WHITE. <A Comparative 
Study of Responses of Children of Different 
Nationalities and Environments of In- 
telligence and Achievement Tests. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 30 pp. $1.50. 

Smit, Gate. How to Construct and Use 
Non-Standardized Objective Tests. Fowler, 
Indiana: Benton Review Shop, 1929. 168 
pp. $1.50. 

Sweet, Lennia. Personal Attitudes Test for 
Younger Boys. New York: Association 
Press, 1929. Paper. $2.00. 


GUIDANCE 


ANGELL, Ropert Cootey, ed. A Study in 
Undergraduate Adjustment. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 173 
pp. $2.00. 

Bracpon, Heten Datton. Counseling the 
College Student. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1929. 
173 pp. $2.50. 

Woopxovsez, CuasE GOING, AND YEOMANS, 
Ruts Frances. Occupations for College 
Women. Greensboro, North Carolina: 
North Carolina College for Women, 1929. 
290 pp. $2.00. Paper, $1.00. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Lzz, Porter R., anD KENWORTHY, MARION 
E. Mental Hygiene and Social Work. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, Divi- 
sion of Publications, 1929. 309 pp. 
$1.50. 

Waits, Witu1amM Atson. Outlines of Psy- 
chiatry. Washington, D. C.: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Company 
1929. 452 pp. Fab. $4.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Back, JOHN DONALD, AND Buack, ALBERT 
G. Production Organization. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1929. 657 pp. $3.75. 

GiLBert, Horace N., anp GraaG, CHARLES 
I. An Introduction to Business. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1929. 386 pp. $3.00. 

Hayes, Monarp V. Accounting for Execu- 
tive Control. New York: Harper, 1929. 
511 pp. $6.00. 

Hess, Herspert Witiiam. Creative Sales- 
manship. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1929. 
339 pp. $3.50. 

Lyon, Leverett Samugt. Hand-to-mouth 
Buying. Washington, D. C.: Brookings 
Institute, 1929. 502 pp. $4.00. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER, THOMAS, AND PARKER, BERYL. 
The New Education in the German Re- 
public. New York: John Day, 192-9 
415 pp. $4.00. 
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Dypg, W. F. Public Secondary Education 
inCanada. NewYork: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 272 pp. $2.50. 

James, Gorton. Prison Industries. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office. 143 pp. Paper. 20¢. 

PInKEviTcH, ALBERT P. The New Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Republic. New York: 
John Day, 1929. 416 pp. $4.00. 

Prorritt, Maris M. Industrial Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. 25 pp. Paper. 5¢. 

Who’s Who in American Education. New 
York: Robert C. Cook Company, 1929. 
735 pp. $10.00. 

Woopy, Tuomas. A History of Women’s 
Education in the United States. New 
York: Science Press, 1929. 2 volumes. 
624 pp.; 658 pp. $10.00. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


ALLEN, CHarues Laureu. The Journalist’s 
Manual of Printing, with Laboratory Ezer- 
cises. New York: Nelson, 1929. 277 pp. 
$3.75. 

Avram, M.H. The Rayon Industry. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1929. 916 pp. 
$12.00. 

Eaton, THEODORE H. Principles in Making 
Vocational Course of Study in Agriculture 
in High School, Objectives, Procedure, and 
Criteria to Be Observed. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 26 pp. 
Paper. 5¢ 

Ecxues, CLARENCE H., anp OTHERS. Milk 
and Milk Products. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1929. 375 pp. Buck. $7.50. 

DaniEts, JosEPH. Iron and Steel Manu- 
facture in Washington, Oregon, California 
and Utah. Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington, 1929. 69 pp. Paper. 65¢ 

Duppy, Epwarp Avucustin. The Cold- 
Storage Industry in the United States. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 121 pp. $2.00. 

HeppeN, W. P. How Great Cities Are Fed. 
Boston: Heath, 1929. 318 pp. $2.80. 

JOHNSON, J. B. Airplane Welding. Chicago, 
Illinois: Goodheart-Willcox, 1929. 321 
pp. $3.50. 

Trade Foundations Based on Producing 
Industries. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1929. 541 pp. $3.75. 


New Books 


Wiuson, JoHn Artuur. The Chemistry of 
Leather Manufacture. New York: Chem- 
ical Catalog Company, 1929. 630 pp. 
$10.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


AppELT, ALFRED. Stammering and Its 
Permanent Cure. New York: Dutton, 
1929. 227 pp. $2.25. 

Borine, Epwin Garricurs. A History of 
Experimental Psychology. New York: 
Century, 1929. 715 pp. $4.00. 

Brivges, J. W. Psychology: Normal and 
Abnormal. New York: Appleton, 1929. 
$3.50. 

ConxkLin, Epmunp Smita. The Psychology 
of Religious Adjustment. New York: 
Macmillan. 354 pp. $2.50; Textbook 
Ed. $2.00. 

Conrap, Hersert S., anp Jones, Haroitp 
Euuis. Psychological Studies of Motion 
Pictures. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1929. 38 pp. 
Paper. 50¢. : 

DunuaP, Kniaut. Influence of Habit on the 
Faculty of Thinking. Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Williams & Wilkins, 1930. $6.00. 

Euuiott, MERLE Hues. The Effect of Ap- 
propriateness of Reward and of Complex 
Incentives on Maze Performance. Berke- 
ley, California: University of California 
Press, 1929. 6 pp. Paper. 25¢. 

Ewer, Bernarp C. Social Psychology. 
New York: Macmillan, 1929. 445 pp. 
$2.25. 

Far.ey, ALBERT ALLIson. The Psychology 
of Teaching. Eshkosh, Wisconsin: Author, 
1929. 228 pp. $1.60. 

FEARING, FRANKLIN. Reflex Action. Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins Company, 1930. 

Myers, Cuartzs 8. Psychlogical Concep- 
tions in Other Sciences. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1929. 24pp. 70¢. 

Scorr, Waiter Ditu. Psychology of Ad- 
vertising. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1930. 

STrexe.L, WiLHELM. Sadism and Masochism. 
New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. 
$10.00. 

TEGARDEN, Hoturs. Why Do We Do As We 
Do? Boston: Badger, 1929. 231 pp. 
$2.C0. 
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ECONOMICS 


Brooxines, Ropert Somers. Economic 
Democracy. New York: Macmillan. 179 
pp. $1.50. 

BuxkHaRIn, N. Economic Theory of the 
Leisure Class. New York: International 
Publishers. $1.50. 

BuxKHARIN, Nrxo.al. Imperialism and World 
Economy. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1929. 173 pp. $2.00. 

CarPENTER, Witu1am S. Development of 
American Political Thought. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press. 
$2.50. 

FLORENCE, Puitrp SarGcant. The Statistical 
Method in Ecenomics and Political Science. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 545 pp. 
$7.50. 

Huaues, Ray Osaoop. Fundamentals of 
Economics. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1929. 523 pp. $1.80. 

Pacs, Krrsy. New Economic Order. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

Price, Herewarp T. Economic Dictionary. 
New York: G. E. Stechert, 1929. 676 pp. 
$9.00. 

Rosinson, LELAND Rex. Investment Trust 
Organization and Management. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1929. 608 pp. $7.50. 

ScuEerriey, Wituiam H. Aspects of Euro- 
pean Economics and Reconstruction. Los 
Angeles, California: Wetzel Publishing 
Company, 1929. 310 pp. $4.00. 

Spann. History of Economics. New York: 
Norton, 1930. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


DuruaM, James H. Principles of Ethics. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1929. 570 pp. 
$3.00. 

Ketton, Aryan. Power of the Universe. 
New~ York: America-India Publishing 
Company, 1929. 240 pp. $10.00. 

Roemer, Witi1aM Francis. The Ethical 
Basis of International Law. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1929. 203 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tomas, Mitton Hatsry, AND SCHNEIDER, 
Hersert Wauuace. A Bibliography of 
John Dewey. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. 172 pp. $3.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Gates, Recinatp Ruaates. Heredity in 
Man. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 398 
pp. $6.00. 

Givueck, SHELDON AND ELEANOR. Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers. New York: 
Knopf, 1930. $5.00. 

Puckett, Huaa W. Germany’s Women Go 
Forward. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 

Smita, THomas AND WHITE, LEONARD, 
EDs. Chicago. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 294 pp. $3.00. 

Taytor, Granam. Pioneering on the Social 
Frontier. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 

Wissuter, CuarK. An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology. New York: Holt, 1929. 
402 pp. $3.50. 


Current Periodicals 
PREPARED By LinpA H. Moruey, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


BONUS SYSTEM 


MituerR, Rosert F. (Industrial Engineer, 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan). Paying 
quality premiums. Factory and Industrial 
Management. December, 1929, Vol. 78, 
1346-1347. 

Details of administration of a piece 
rate system in the welding department of 
a large chain manufacturing concern. 
Three forms are reproduced. 


THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL, VOL. VIII, NO. 6 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN MANAGEMENT 


ARESTY, JULIAN G., AND MILLER, GORDON 
S. Technique of arousing and maintain- 
ing the interest of foremen and workmen 
in plans of employee representation. 
Personnel, February, 1930, Vol. 6, 115-132. 

Analysis of ten methods used to main- 
tain interest of the foremen and employees, 
as employed by a number of companies to 
whom questionnaries were sent. 
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A Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, study. 


EMPLOYMENT—STATISTICS 


Snow, E. C. Limits of industrial employ- 
ment; with discussion. Royal Statistical 
Society Journal, 1929, Vol. 92, part 3, 
323-373. 

The author points out certain facts 
which he thinks afford a partial explana- 
tion of the inability of the industries of 
the country to absorb the labor available. 
The relation of population age to the 
problem is discussed, and elaborate tables 
by age groups are used in illustration of 
the facts. 


EXECUTIVES 


Batt, Wriu1am L. (President, SKF Indus- 
tries). Duties of a chief executive in a 
business of moderate size. Management 
Review, December 1929, Vol. 18, 399-405. 

Assigning responsibilities of the chief 
executive; Adequate executive operating 
structure; Chief executive’s functions in 
the organization; Results from coépera- 
tion; Developing hearty team spirit; 
Encouraging independent organization 
thinking; Personal position of business 
head; Actual duties of chief executive; 
Recruiting new executive material; Test 
of organization functioning; Measure of 
success of chief executive. 


INCOME STATISTICS 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Shifts in income concentration. News 
Bulletin, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, November 8, 1929. No. 34, 
14. 

The Bureau is beginning to release 
statements of some of the conclusions 
reached in their study of income distribu- 
tion in the United States which has been 
under way for several years. Charts and 
tables show relative changes and amounts 
of per capita income in the four income 
classes from 1916 to 1926, both in current 
and in 1913 dollars. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


United States—Federal Reserve Board. 
Revised indexes of factory employment 


Houston Electric Company. 
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and payrolls. Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
November, 1929, Vol. 15, 706-716. 

Prepared by Aryness Joy of the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, William 
Berridge, and Woodlief Thomas.  In- 
cludes the indexes themselves together 
with a description of the data underlying 
them and of the methods used in their 
construction. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Houston 
Electric Company’s recovery a triumph 
of personnel relations. Aera, November 
1929, Vol. 20, 651-657. 

The company’s safety program, educa- 
tional plans, codperative association, and 
insurance scheme are outlined. 


SHELDON, ArTHUR F. Human engineering. 


Society of Industrial Engineers Bulletin, 
September 1929, Vol. 11, 17-24. 

Selection, instruction, care of health, 
safety of labor, control and supervision 
of labor. 


Suicuter, Sumner H. Current labor poli- 


cies of American industries. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, May, 1929, Vol. 43, 
393-435. (Abstract in Social Science Ab- 
stracts, December 1929, Vol. 1, 1475.) 

Points out the danger of paternalism 
to workers. Six policies of management 
in their relations to employees are com- 
mented on. 


JAPAN 


GrtBReTsH, LituraNn. (President, Gilbreth, 
Inc., Vice-President, American, Manage- 
ment Association). Impressions of indus- 


trial Japan. Personnel, February 1930, 
Vol. 6, 110-115. 

Running comment onthe experiences 
of a delegate of the American Manage- 
ment Association to the World Engineer- 
ing Congress. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


ANDREws, JoHN B. Major issues in labor 


law administration. American Labor 
Legislation Review, December 1929, Vol. 
19, 337-341. 

Financial problem. Administrative 
order. Effective inducements and penal- 
ties. Better administrators. 
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Labor legislation of 1929. American Labor 
Legislation Review, December 1929, Vol. 
19, 417-471. 

Includes a subject index. Labor laws 
enacted by the 44 states, two territories 
and two insular possessions which held 
regular sessions and those that held 
special sessions, together with the labor 
laws enacted by the 70th Congress, 2d 
session, summarized in alphabetical order 
by subjects and by states, with chapter 
references to the session law volumes. 


LOANS 


Merchants’ Association—Industrial Bu- 
reau. Association surveys company loan 


plans. Greater New York, January 22, 


1930. Vol. 17, 3-4. 

Thorough Industrial Bureau report is 
made showing that many employers pro- 
vide means whereby their employees may 
obtain money needed to meet emergencies 
—borrowings in two years are placed at 
$2,000,000. Covers 182 concerns. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Brown, A. B. Machinery: a blessing or a 
curse. Hibbert Journal, October, 1929, 
Vol. 28, 1-12. 

The main evils associated with modern 
mechanization and the resulting mass 
production follow not from machinery it- 
self, but from the use of it. The actual 
cause of the evil is profit-making on the 
part of the producer, and lack of taste on 
the consumer’s side. The decline in stan- 
dards cannot be charged to machine pro- 
duction, but rather to the consumption of 
products. ; 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


CampBELL, C.M. Personal factors in rela- 
tion to the health of the individual worker. 
Mental Hygiene, July, 1929, Vol. 13, 483- 
495. 

Several case studies are related to show 
the importance of recognizing the person- 
al and emotional origin of physical symp- 
toms in the treatment of ill-health. 
Evxinp, H. B. Industrial psychiatry. 
Mental Hygiene, April, 1929, Vol. 13, 378- 
392. 


GinsBERG, Morris. 


Numerous case studies are used to illus- 
trate the importance of psychological and 
physiological factors in management. 
The importance of psychiatric training 
for industrial physicians is stressed. 
Work of R. H. Macy and Company, along 
these lines, is cited. 


ViTeLes, Morris 8. Psychology and psy- 


chiatry in industry; the point of view of 
the psychologist. Mental Hygiene, April 
13, 1929, Vol. 2, 361-377. (Abstract in 
Social Science Abstracts, December 1929, 
Vol. 1, 1477.) 

Review of the contributions of psychol- 
ogy to industry. 
NEW ENGLAND—ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


McGraw-Hill editors study New England; 


list favorable and unfavorable factors in 
area after detailed study of conditions. 
Providence Magazine, December 1929, 
484487. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Interchange between 
social classes. Economic Journal, De- . 
cember 1929, Vol. 39, 554-565. 

The author measures the degree of move- 
ment between social classes, by a prelimi- 
nary inquiry based on groups indicated 
by mode of occupation, on the ground that 
from these may readily be inferred a per- 
son’s mode of life and educational stand- 
ing.and therefore his social class. The 
separate classes treated are, profession- 
als, salaried workers, wage-earners. 


Retail Credit Company. Artificial leather. 


Industry Report, December 1929, Vol. 4, 
1-8. 

A classification of jobs in this industry. 
Index to occupations and potential haz- 
ards of each. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Hersey, R. B. Cycles in workers’ efforts 


and emotions. Engineers and Engineer- 
ing, July 7, 1929, Vol. 46, 162-166. (Ab- 
stract in Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, December 1929, Vol. 78, 1371.) 
Results of study of 17 men in one plant 
to find out relationship of their .inner 
thoughts, feelings and emotions to hap- 
piness and efficiency while at work. Ad- 
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dress before Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia. 

Stevens, S. N. Psychology of handling 
men. Railway Mechanical Engineer, Oc- 
tober 1929, Vol. 103, 611-614. (Abstract 
in Factory and Industrial Management, 
December 1929, Vol. 78, 1371.) 

General description of specific prob- 
lems; individual characteristics must be 
studied; levels of ability vary widely; effi- 
ciency impossible without satisfaction; 
objective incentives alone not sufficient. 


RATING 


Marsu, C. A. How Gimbels study and rate 
employees. System, August 1929, Vol. 3, 
29-31. 

The company’s rating plan provides for 
semi-annual gradings on each employee, 
and enables it. to easily identify persons 
set for advancement, and put ‘‘time-serv- 
ers’ in a group by themselves. Several 
records are illustrated. 


SAFETY 


Dvusuin, Louis I. Job and the life span. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, January 
1930, Vol. 160, 239-248. 

Relative safety of different occupations 
discussed. 
Union Carbon and Carbide Corporation. 
How safe is an office worker? Carbidea, 
January 1930. Vol. 6, 7-8. 

Accident report shows higher frequency 
rate for employees of the general offices 
than for factory workers. 


SALARIES 


Salary differentials in case of transfer to 
New York City. Service Letter on Indus- 
trial Relations, December 5, 1929. No. 
47, 2-3. 

Experience of 30 companies epitomized. 
One statement reads, ‘‘We consider a 25 
per cent advance as a fair standard by 
which to measure the increase.’’ In- 
cludes a standard of living figure for New 
York City as compared with four other 
cities. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Coun, Josrern L. Incidence of the costs of 
social insurance. International Labour 
Review, December 1929, Vol. 20, 816-839. 
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Analysis of the elements which the au- 
thor thinks are the determining factors of 
the effect of the incidence of costs of social 
insurance on national income. Includes 
a discussion of the influence of systems of 
insurance within a specific country, and 
the resulting transference of risks as 
between prosperous industries and those 
in a less favorable situation. 


TESTS 


Curpman, C. E. Correspondence of school 


achievement and industrial efficiency 
with mental age as obtained by the Stan- 
ford-Binet. Psychological Clinic, March 
1929, Vol. 18, 21-28. 

A case study of two boys of opposite 
temperaments, with the same mental ca- 
pacity to show the lack of any means of 
predicting on the basis of environment or 
social reactions, the reliability of mental 
age as the measure of future academic or 
industrial success. 


Viteves, Morris S. (Ph.D.; Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania). Psychological methods in the 
selection of policemen in Europe. An- 
nals of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November 1929, Vol. 146, 160-165. 

German, Austrian and Russian practice 
discussed. Methods not described in de- 
tail. Techniques used in Berlin are the 
ones most frequently referred to. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Lzerps, Morris E. (Leeds and Northrup 


Co.). Program for decrease of unemploy- 
ment in Philadelphia. American Labor 
Legislation Review, December 1929, Vol. 
19, 376-379. 

Summary of a report made by the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce. Seven 
specific recommendations are made. 


Setts, D. M. What is unemployment? 


Hibbert Journal, July, 1929, Vol. 27, 720- 
735. 

Unemployment is the result of the lack 
of coérdination between capital, labor and 
raw materials. The trade cycle is a cause 
of unemployment. The obvious treat- 
ment then is to clear up the condition pro- 
ducing the exaggerated ups and downs of 
business and the major part of unemploy- 
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ment will disappear. 
tion are set forth by the author. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Carrouu, Mouuiz, Ray (Goucher College). 
Two years of German unemployment in- 
surance. Social Service Review, Decem- 
ber 1929. Vol. 3, 563-568. 


VACATIONS 


Timmons, BenJAMINF. Employe vacation 
plans among Ohio industries. Bulletin of 
Business Research, Supplement, Novem- 
ber 1929, Vol. 4, 1-4. 

This is the report on the survey made by 
the bureau. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


VitreLtes, M. S. Validating the clinical 
method in vocational guidance. Psycho- 
logical Clinic, May, 1929. Vol. 18, 69-77. 

A statistical study to determine the ex- 
tent to which the individual has been 
helped through the application of the clin- 
ical method in ‘‘preparing for, entering 
upon, and progressing in a vocation.” 
The facts reported are suggestive of the 
value of the clinical method, and of the 
importance of future follow-up studies of 
this type. 


WAGES 


Ricwarpson, J. H. (Ph.D.; Research 
Division, International Labour Office). 
Doctrine of high wages. International 
Labour Review, December 1929. Vol. 20, 
797-815. 

Wage determination is the most funda- 
mental and difficult problem in industrial 
relations, involving both the prosperity 
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of industry and the standard of living of 
workers. Demands in wage advances are 
often countered by the argument that 
they will result in business depression and 
unemployment. But in many countries 
the levels of real wages have risen while 
industrial prosperity has been maintained 
or even increased. During recent years 
the rise in real wages in the United States 
has been so great with continued unparal- 
leled prosperity as to lead to the wide 
adoption of the doctrine that high wages 
are essential to economic progress. The 
purpose of the present article is to exam- 
ine the basis and implications of this 
much discussed doctrine, with special 
reference to post-war developments in the 
United States. 

Wages and hours of work in the coal mining 
industry in 1927. International Labour 
Review, October 1929, Vol. 20, 539-562; 
December 1929, 840-855. 

Report of an inquiry made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Statistics for 
eight European countries are given. 


WAGES—PAYMENT METHODS 


Methods of wage payment in 893 industrial 
companies affecting 502, 273 employees. 
Iron Trade Review, November 28, 1929, 
Vol. 85, 1427. 

Statistical analysis by industries, in 
chart form. A graph illustrates the ef- 
fects of the adoption of incentive plans on 
manufacturing costs and on employee 
earnings. 

Payment for overtime office work. Service 
Letter on Industrial Relations, January 5, 
1930, No. 49, 3-4. 

Practice of 26 large companies in New 
York City. : 
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NEw AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
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PUBLISHED SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1929 


BERGEY’S MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE BACTERI- 
OLOGY by Davin H. BeErcey $6.00 


Cloth, 6 x 9, xviit + 589 pages, index. 
INFLUENCE OF HABIT ON THE FACULTY OF THINKING 
by Knicut DuntaP $5.00. 
Cloth, 6 x 9, 227 pages. 


THE PENICILLIA by Cuartes Toom $10.00 
Cloth, 6 x 9, xiii + 624 pages, indexes. 99 illustrations, 
24-page bibliography. Species index. 

THE HARVEY LECTURES, 1928-1929, edited by D. J. Ep- 

WARDS. $4.00 
Cloth, 54 x 84, 216 pages. Illustrated. 
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Cloth, 6 x 9, xiii +- 350 pages. Illustrated. 
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Cloth, 54 x 8%, vit + 351 pages, index, bibliography. 


FORTHCOMING 
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about March 1, probable price $10.00. 
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CHEN AND Dr. Cart F. Scum, to be published M aah 20, prob- 
able price $2.50. 
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